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EDWIN MARKHAM, AMBROSE BIERCE, AND 
THE MAN WITH A HOE 


By becoming principal of the Tompkins Observation School of 
Oakland in the spring of 1891, Edwin Markham brought to an end 
eighteen years of wandering through California’s hinterland. More 
important, he now found himself only a ferry ride removed from 
San Francisco, the literary and intellectual center of the Far West. 
He assumed the respectable but inconspicuous place to which he was 
entitled by the graceful verse he had contributed to Scribner’s and 
Harper’s during the five year past. This verse represented only 
one side of his literary character. The other is revealed by in- 
numerable radical poems, ranging from the mildly protesting to the 
flagrantly incendiary, which never appeared in print, probably 
because Markham understood the requirements of the respectable 
editors of the genteel magazines. Artistically, he was ultra-con- 
servative; intellectually he was a firebrand. This dualism he 
maintained even in the metropolis, where he found it possible, aside 
from his school duties, to speak at socialistic gatherings on the one 
hand, and polish his well-turned, delicate verses on the other. He 
gravitated, meanwhile, into the literary circle of the fascinating 
Ambrose Bierce, whose praise was as much sought after as his 
wrath was feared. 

Markham was attracted to Bierce chiefly because of the latter’s 
critical ability and the position which he held in San Francisco 
letters, but also by occasional statements which fitted his own 
philosophy. In 1892 he quoted Bierce in his notebook: “ Nothing 
so needs disturbance as our social system.” Unfortunately for the 
friendship that was soon to follow, this utterance was not typical 
of Bierce, whose participation in the struggle against Dennis Kear- 
ney had soured him against even the mildest forms of radicalism, 


165 
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and whose name for an unpleasant person was always “an 
anarchist.” + 

For several years before he came to the San Francisco region, 
Markham had been keeping a scrapbrook of Bierce’s work. In 
August, 1892, he sent two volumes of the scrapbook to Walter B. 
Harte,” through whom Markham learned that Bierce was curious as 
to who had been collecting his work all those years. Markham 
wrote to Harte: “I could not object that Mr. Bierce or anyone 
else should know that I am strongly attracted by what is excellent 
in his work. What brutal imaginations are in this man—what 
delicacies, too, of feeling and of thought.? In a letter to E. C. 
Stedman, to whom Markham had asked Harte to forward the scrap- 
books, he referred to Bierce as “that singular man.”* All this 
coincided with the interest of the East in Bierce which had begun 
in 1891 with the publication of Tales of Soldiers and Cwilians. 
When Markham came to New York in the summer of 1893, he 
wrote: “The man I hear the most inquiry about just now is 
Ambrose Bierce.” ® 

It was not until October, 1893, that the two men met. Although 
the way had been prepared by a letter from Percival Pollard to 
Bierce, Markham approached the great man with trepidation, and 
well he might have, for he had in manuscript “a book of dark- 
ness—one that, if I were known as its author, would hang me as 
fruit on the gallows-tree,® and here he was, daring the presence of 
the man who, for all his genius, was considered by most of his read- 
ers “in the light of an ogre aperch upon some inaccessible crag in 
a darksome gorge waiting with an uplifted bowlder to brain inno- 
cent mortals who pass in the valley below.”* But his fears were 
unwarranted—at this time, at any rate. The meeting came off so 
well that he wrote to Pollard: 


1Carey McWilliams, Ambrose Bierce, A Biography, New York, 1929, 
p. 135. 

? Author of the “ Dodsley Papers” in the New England Magazine. 

* Markham to Walter B. Harte, September 25, 1892. All letters quoted 
are from manuscripts in possession of Virgil Markham. 

* Markham to E, C. Stedman, December 6, 1892. 

5 Markham to editor of The Tribune, July 3, 1893. 

* Markham to Charles Warren Stoddard, April 24, 1892. 

* The Saturday Press, Oakland, September 29, 1894, page 2. 
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It was indeed a delightful, a memorable day. If Mr. Bierce did not con- 
sider me .. . an interloper, I shall be quite content... . 

I found Mr. Bierce one of the most gentle and delightful of men... . 
Here is a philosopher with a child-like and winged spirit and heart. It 
was very flattering to my vanity to hear him speak of “ your poems” and 
so on, when the truth is he could write all the poetry of the west and 
have spared us the doggerel.... I feel that in Prattle*® and otherwise he 
is doing more for California literature than has been done by all others 
together ... here is a man judicious and fearless, who is clearing the air 
like a thunderbolt. 

I feel it a privilege to know such a man: to have him for a friend as you 
have, would be one of the chief attainments of a lifetime.°® 


So impressed was Markham that when he came home he jotted 
down : 

He receives one very graciously; is a good talker and a delightful listener. 
He listens while you talk, instead of spending the irksome time ransacking 


his brain for a shrewd rejoinder. It was flattering to me to have him 
show interest in my verse.?® 


For his part, Bierce was well impressed by Markham and wrote 
“very pleasantly ” about him to Pollard. Thus auspiciously be- 
gan the friendship which, however, was not to ripen into intimacy 
for more than two years. 

When on January 18, 1896, William Randolph Hearst sent Bierce 
to Washington to take charge of the campaign against Hunting- 
ton’s Funding Bill, the mission fired Markham’s imagination, for 
he had always thought of the Southern Pacific as the oppressor of 
the common people. He followed Bierce’s career in the capital by 
subscribing to the New York Journal,” and when his triumphant 
hero returned in January, 1897, the friendship began to grow warm, 
although Markham was irked by Bierce’s part in the defeat of 
Bryan.1* Upon his return, Bierce took up his residence at Los 
Gatos, at the foot of the Santa Cruz Mountains, for his severe 
asthma would permit no other climate. Even then, when his spells 
became worse, he would be forced to take the train for a few miles 


® The name of Bierce’s weekly column in the San Francisco Examiner. 

® Markham to Percival Pollard, undated. 

10 Markham MS, undated (in possession of Virgil Markham). 

11 Percival Pollard to Markham, October 6, 1893. 

12 Markham to New York Journal, January 27, 1896. 

18 Bierce had said that Bryan’s creation “was the unstudied act of his 
own larynx,” McWilliams, op. cit., p. 242. 
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to the Wrights station, almost at the top of the mountains, where 
he stayed at the old Jeffreys Hotel.* To Los Gatos and Wrights 
came many of Bierce’s friends, Markham among them, and when 
he could not make the trip he would write. Occasionally Bierce 
was able to come down from the mountains and meet Markham in 
Oakland. During these meetings each was the severe but respected 
critic of the other’s poetry. Bierce felt strongly about the neces- 
sity of working under the strictest limitations as to form, but 
Markham held the old forms “ in light esteem.” ** Social ameliora- 
tion, we may be sure, was not one of the topics of discussion, for 
Markham was early warned—if any warning was necessary—of 
Bierce’s attitude. “I’ve never known a man,” wrote the latter, 
“who was ‘hailing the dawn of a new era’ who did not show 
personal animosity toward those engaged in keeping scoundrels 
from making our own era worse than it is.”** Otherwise the re- 
lationship was of the warmest kind. On March 31, 1898, Bierce 
wrote to show his pleasure at Markham’s prospect of publishing a 
volume -of poems—a prospect which did not materialize. Bierce 
constantly regretted the necessity which took up so much of Mark- 
ham’s time with pedagogy. “I wish you’d nothing to do but write 
poetry,” he wrote.*7 Meanwhile Markham had been married in 
the summer of 1898, but the mountain visits continued, Bierce 
promising the newlyweds “such entertainment as the gods will 


permit.” 18 
i. s 


In Placerville, in 1886, Markham had been shown a reproduc- 
tion of Millet’s picture, “The Man With the Hoe,” and had been 
inspired to write a few tentative lines on the subject. They had 
been all but forgotten, however, until in 1898 he saw the original 
of the picture, which was owned by William Crocker, in San Fran- 
cisco, and was impelled to write the poem in approximately the 
form in which we now know it. It was completed in the fall of 
1898. Bierce saw the poem in rough draft; his immediate reac- 
tion was the thought that Markham “ should be taken out at dawn 


1* Thid., p. 249. 

15 Bierce to Markham, August 23, 1898. 

1¢ Bierce to Markham, February 8, 1897. Bierce was quoting a favorite 
Markhamic expression. 

17 Bierce to Markham, November 27, 1898. 

38 Ibid, 
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and shot for writing such a poem.” ** Bierce explained it on the 
grounds of the influence of Markham’s socialistic acquaintances, to 
whose flattery he was quite susceptible. “ Markham listens too 
much to his friends, and he has a lot of fools among them.” *° 
Bierce, however, did not take the poem very seriously at this time, 
nor did he see any reason for allowing it to interfere with their 
friendship. 

On New Year’s Eve, 1898, Mr. and Mrs. Markham were in- 
vited to a party at the faded mansion that was then the home of 
Carol Carrington, a newspaper man and friend of Bierce. Many 
writers and artists were present, each being called upon to do 
something toward the entertainment of the group. When Mark- 
ham’s turn came he could think of nothing but the poem, which he 
had just that day had typewritten. He read it; there was a long 
hush as he finished, then tumultuous applause. Bailey Millard, 
literary editor of the San Francisco Examiner, asked if he might 
read the poem himself and published it conspicuously in the Sun- 
day Magazine Section of the paper on January 15, 1899, implying 
in his introduction that he had “discovered” Markham. This in 
itself was not calculated to please Bierce, who, with a few others of 
the cognoscenti had for some time been giving Markham credit 
for considerable poetical ability. Besides, Bierce was not well dis- 
posed toward Millard, so that the latter’s association of himself 
with Markham and the poem that had already been privately con- 
demned ruffled him still further. The following week Bierce com- 
mented on the poem which had already begun to run its wildfire 
course across the country. After a laudatory introduction in which 
he said, “It is long since I entertained a doubt of Mr. Markham’s 
eventual primacy among contemporary American poets,” ** he went 
on to urge several objections to the poem: “In the first place, it 
is, in structure, stiff, inelastic, monotonous. One line is very like 
another. The caesural pauses fall almost uniformly in the same 
places ; the full stops at the finale.” 2? He then compared the blank 
verse with Milton’s, admitting that comparison with any lower 


*° Interview between Virgil Markham and Mrs. Jean (Hazen) Hale, at 
Hayward, California, June 7, 1930. Mrs. Hazen had been Markham’s secre- 
tary in Oakland. 

2° Ibid. 

* Ambrose Bierce, “ Prattle,” San Francisco Examiner, Sunday, January 
22, 1899, p. 12. 

*3 Ibid. ° 
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standard would hardly be justified. His chief objection, however, 
he admitted, was to the sentiment, “the thought that the work 
carries.” 


In Mr. Markham’s poem the thought is that of the Sandlot—even to the 
workworn threat of rising against the wicked well-to-do and taking it out 
of their hides. ... The notion that the so-rows of the humble are due to 
the selfishness of the great is “ natural,” and can be made poetical, but it 
is silly. As a literary conception it has not the vitality of a sick fish. It 
will not carry a poem of whatever excellence otherwise through two genera- 
tions. That a man of Mr. Markham’s spendid endowments should be 
chained to the body of this literary death is no less than a public calamity. 
If he could forget now, what the whole world will have forgotten a little 
later, that such a person as William Morris existed, it would greatly 
advantage him and prove the excellence of his memory. 


He concluded by saying that his high opinion of Markham’s ability 
was based on another poem which he hoped to print the following 
week. The same day he wrote to Markham slyly: 


You’ll have observed that your “ Man with a Hoe” [sic] poem did not 
escape my notice—maybe you will wish that it had, I don’t know. Well, 
if I said anything unfair of it the fault was not intentional. I do admire 
it and—but I need not repeat; my criticism is honest, whether intelligent 
or not.** 


The following week Bierce printed Markham’s “A Look Into the 
Gulf,” which, he said, proved that he was no longer content with 
the fluting and warbling of poetry and that he was 


learning to heed her profounder notes which stir the stones of the temple 
like the base of a great organ. Upon that fact I found my faith in his 
primacy if he be spared. If he continue the progress that he has been 
making in the half-dozen years that I have been observing his work another 
decade will make him very lonely indeed upon the mount of song.*® 


Meanwhile Millard was busily promoting the Markham “boom.” 
The next Sunday he devoted a full page of the Hraminer to Mark- 
ham’s lyrics and at the same time attempted mildly to answer 
Bierce by pointing out that nothing Markham had done was su- 
perior to “The Man With the Hoe.” ** As yet Bierce had been 


33 Thid. 

*% Bierce to Markham, January 22, 1899. 

5 Bierce, “ Prattle,” San Francisco Examiner, Sunday, January 29, 1899, 
p. 12. 

2° Tbid., February 5, 1899, p. 27. 
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only mildly reproving. His attitude is best shown by the letter he 
wrote from Wrights, where he was suffering from insomnia, as well 
as asthma. “If I go mad please wish me a satisfactory delusion— 
that I’m a poet, with a charming wife, and that great things are 
going to occur which never have occurred, and so forth.” 27 

On February 12, Bierce again commented on Markham, express- 
ing the hope and the expectation that his head would not be turned 
by his sudden rise to popularity: 
It looks as if those of us who for many years have known and loved Mr. 
Markham and his work; who have watched the development of his genius 
with interest and awaited its fruition with confidence are to be hissed out 
of the auditorium for not clapping loudly enough and continuously enough 
to suit the gallery. I, of course, have been selected for special reprobation 


... my worst offense, it seems, lay in neglecting “the peasant philosophies 
of the workshop and the field.” * 


He concluded jocularly but significantly, by saying, “If ever 
(which Heaven forbid) I stumble upon the mortal part of the late 
Edwin Markham, Poet of the People, I shall turn it upon its back 
in the sure and certain expectation of finding that the throat has 
been cut with a hoe... .” ”° 

Thus far Markham had taken no offense and Bierce had meant 
none. Mrs. Markham had sent him pillows of amaranth and moly 
for his insomnia, and he wrote from Livermore to express his 
thanks : 


Please say to Mr. Markham (he wrote) that if all humanity were like 
him (and, may I add, you) I too should have hope of its ultimate good—I 
too should fancy that I had glimpses of a beneficent purpose at the back 
of the puppet-show. Doubtless I should recognize it as a fancy, merely, 
but it would be much to have it.*® 


In his next letter Bierce expostulated mildly with his friend: 


If you will be hopeful, why not encourage yourself in that error by 
comparing Man, not with what he may be, but with what he has been? 
Can’t you wait?—must you cry and kick because the sun isn’t cooking 
your mud pie fast enough? Is it nothing that we all were once reptiles ?— 
all companions to the ox—all had sloping foreheads? ** 


*7 Bierce to Markham, February 3, 1899. 

*° Bierce, “ Prattle,’” San Francisco Examiner, Sunday, February 12, 
1899, p. 12. 

2° Tbid. 

°° Bierce to Mrs. Markham, February 21, 1899. 

*2 Bierce to Markham, February 26, 1899. 
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His next letter states that he has helped with the Markham 
“boom ” himself because “ it does not greatly matter what is said 
about you, so that something is said,” but he is still “sceptical of 
the legitimacy of it all...I... believe you are preaching ... 
a doctrine of hate which has successfully appealed to the worst side 
of human nature . . . I hope you will no longer dwell in the tents 
of the demagogue.” *? To this accusation Markham answered im- 
mediately. 


I fear that I am sometimes a discipline of patience to you.... I do 


not preach (with intention at least) a doctrine of hate.... I believe in 
sympathy. ... I believe also in the practice of the Golden Rule as the 
supreme law in all human affairs.... I wish to arouse but one hatred— 


the hatred of injustice.** 


Evidently the breach was healed, at least temporarily, for in May, 
when charges of plagiarism were insinuated against Markham, his 
friend took up the cudgels on his behalf and helped to clear the 
atmosphere. But it was impossible for Bierce to pass over the 
chance to chastise the man he had regarded as one of his protégés 
and whose name now, by virtue of one single poem, had already 
spread further than his own was destined ever to spread. Bierce 
wrote that, “The Man With the Hoe” being published, 


instantly follows a blaze and thunder of notoriety, seen and heard over 
the entire continent; and even the coasts of Europe are “telling of the 
sound.” Straightway before the astonished vision of his friends the author 
stands transfigured! The charming poet has become a demagogue, a 
“labor leader ” spreading that gospel of hate known as “ industrial brother- 
hood,” a “walking delegate” diligently inciting a strike against God and 
clamoring for repeal of the laws of nature. Saddest of all (for no man 
ever “serves the toiling masses” unselfishly) we find him immodestly 
promoting his own “boom.” He personally appears at meetings of cranks 
and incapables convened to shriek against the creed of law and order; 
speaks at meetings of sycophants convened to shine by his light; intro- 
duces lecturers. ... Any one desiring to link his own name with that of 
the newly great poet has only to solicit his general opinion of things, and 
he replies with a publishable telegraphic prescription for all humanity’s 


82 Bierce to Markham, March 14, 1899. The outburst was occasioned by a 
speech Markham delivered to a socialist group. Bierce did not realize that 
the speech had been promised two years before and that Markham was not 
capitalizing on his sudden fame in delivering it at that time. 

*8 Markham to Bierce, March 17, 1899. 
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disorders. When he is not waving the red flag and beating the big drum 
I presume he is resting the flexors and extensors of tongue and arm... .** 


Even then Bierce was inclined to assume the paternal attitude. 
He concluded his remarks with the hope that “ Markham’s fame 
will so promote his pecuniary interest that it will convert him 
from the conviction that his birth was significantly coincident in 
point of time with the Second Advent. . .. Meantime the incon- 
siderate wretch is forcing a deal of hard and thankless work upon 
his enlightened friends in trying to unlove him.”** Obviously 
Bierce was no longer able to do Markham justice. “The Man With 
the Hoe” did not make him a demagogue; it merely gave him a 
forum from which he expressed opinions which he had steadfastly 
held for at least twenty years. Markham would not have been true 
to his beliefs if he had not taken the opportunities so fortuitously 
thrust upon him. After all, Bierce, by his own admission, had had 
a good deal to do with the “ boom.” 

Among the various manifestations of Markham’s popularity were 
the articles on social subjects solicited of him by the Hearst press. 
On August 6 there appeared in the Examiner an article called 
“The Epidemic of Strikes and the Remedy,” in which he stated 
that the only cure for the strike was government ownership and the 
fraternal principle which must be at the heart of the new order.*® 
Bierce must have seen the proofs, for in his own article on the oppo- 
site page he burst out in anger at Markham’s mild statements: 


If any two words stand for “class hatred ”—for blind, brutal, reasonless 
animosity, all the more mischievous because lodged in the heart and brain 
of a great poet, those words are “ Edwin Markham.” ... It is easy... 
to repudiate a threat by calling it at need a warning or a prophecy, but 
Markham the Fraternalist follows rather tardily after Markham the Incen- 
diary. ... On the whole, I prefer the candid voice of Mr. Markham’s 
muse—petroleuse that she is—to the afterthought prose in which he clothes 
her dirty nakedness.*” 


The friendship was now over. The last letter I have found from 


** Bierce, “ More About the Man With the Hoe, Some Strolling Com- 
ments on Mr. Markham’s Famous Poem,” San Francisco Examiner, June 4, 
1899, p. 12. 

85 Toid. 

*° Markham, “ The Epidemic of Strikes and the Remedy,” ibid., August 
6, 1899, p. 13. 

*7 Bierce, “ The Passing Show,” ibid., August 6, 1899, p. 12. 
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Bierce to Markham was the one of March 14, 1899. Markham’s an- 
swer, dated March 17, seems to have marked the close of the cor- 
respondence. Another article by Markham, proceeding from the 
statement that “the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” 
concluded that the possessor of wealth is merely the custodian of 
it (if he be a Christian) and is best employed in trying to achieve 
social amelioration.** Bierce, who now became enraged at the mere 
mention of Markham’s namie, exploded the following week with 
these remarks: “ Since Mr. Edwin Markham abandons poetry for 
demagogy he has naturally taken to cant and snivel.... He 
knows—none better—that anything can be proved by the Bible, 
and he works that open secret for all that it is worth.” *® After try- 
ing to demolish Markham’s logic, he concludes that “The more 
one reads this ready reasoner the wiser seems the goo-gooing from 
the moist muzzle of a new-laid babe.” *° 

Anger finally began to give way to disdain—or at least that was 
the impression Bierce tried to give. In answering a correspondent 
who had pointed out a mis-quotation by Bierce of Markham the 
previous week, he wrote: “There is no more temptation to mis- 
quote Mr. Markham than to throw gravel at an ox in a quick- 
sand.” * On November 19, Bierce, commenting on a figure of 
speech in a Markham poem said, “the stuff is not poetry, all the 
same. It is Markhamry. But what can you expect of a poet— 
even a great one—who feels that he must keep shoving ‘ words that 
burn’ under the pot of his boiling boom?” *? The last note was 
struck by Bierce on November 26, when he wrote: 


Not all the literary excellence—not all the genius in the world can sweeten 
a sentiment essentially foul, as is well enough illustrated in “The Man 


88 Markham, “The Christian Doctrine of Property,” ibid., August 13, 
1899, p. 13. 

8° Bierce, “ The Passing Show,” ibid., August 20, 1899, p. 12. 

4° Toid. 

“ Ibid., September 3, 1899, p. 12. Bierce’s temper was probably not im- 
proved by his seeing on the same page Markham’s poem, “The Muse of 
Labor.” 

*2“The Passing Show,” ibid., November 19, 1899, p. 14. The previous 
week the Examiner had printed (p. 13) a poem by Markham called “ The 
Word of God,” which began with the figure in question, “I hear a Babel, 
an alarm of tongues.” 
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With the Hoe” of Mr. Markham and in much else that he has written 
since he unsaddled Pegasus and straddled the Flying Jackass of the 
Sandlot.** 


It is to his credit and indicative of the difference between the 
two men that Markham never tried to answer Bierce in terms such 
as the latter chose to adopt. Possibly he feared to venture into 
Bierce’s own field of vituperation, but it is more likely that the old 
relationship of master and disciple precluded such a course. In 
the future, whenever Markham was to have occasion to speak of 
Bierce, he would speak nothing but good of his old friend. 


JESSE SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN 
Brooklyn, New York 





THE “REAL SOCIETY” IN RESTORATION COMEDY: 
HYMENEAL PRETENSES 


This discussion, in its essentials, was written fourteen years ago, 
as an appendix to an article entitled “Literature and Life Once 
More ”; but also as my rejoinder in the controversy with Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan and Mr. T. A. Lacey in the London Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, January 5, March 1, 8, 15, 1928. The article 
turned out too long for publication ; for that reason the appendix is 
now detached. 

Professor Trevelyan took issue with Charles Lamb, who “ thought 
that ‘the men and women of the artificial comedy of the last cen- 
tury,’ as he called it, were not real men and women, living accord- 
ing to the rules of a real society”; and as proof to the contrary 
he brought up the matter of “impersonation to forward marriage 
projects.” Beau Feilding’s marriage to a woman of bad character, 
foisted upon him by another woman of bad character as an heiress, 
is his example. This happened in 1705. Soon discovering the 
fraud, the rake then married the Duchess of Cleveland ; whereupon 
he was up for bigamy. (State Trials, XIV, 1327 ff.) 

In my reply I submitted that single cases like this proved noth- 
ing; that the Comedy of Manners, as it is called, represented only 
the life of the fast set and even that inaccurately; that the plots 
are arbitrarily contrived and unplausible, no picture of life at all; 


**“ The Passing Show,” ibid., November 26, 1899, p. 14. 
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that the colors are, within limits, true enough—the idiom and man- 
nerism of gallant and citizen, of beau and flirt—but not the way 
they are laid on or put together; that the intrigue is fantastic, and 
only an extremely limited, very vicious or very gullible portion of 
the population ever deceived or were deceived so continually or in 
such a fashion; that, as usual, art reflected the taste rather than 
the life of the time. 

In Mr. Trevelyan’s reply he said that he was in agreement with 
me in my “main contention,” that the society so represented was 
only a small part of England; but he still insisted that “it was a 
real society, not invented by the dramatist . . . a faithful pic- 
ture of contemporary fashionable life.” Contemporary, by the way, 
is a strange word for the historian to use; for most of the Come- 
dies of Manners worth reading that have come down to us—all of 
Congreve, Farquhar, and Van Brugh—were written, not in the 
dissolute times of the Restoration, but in the soberer days of 
William and Mary and of Anne. 

There is another sort of tricky marriage in Restoration comedy, 
that which in itself is a sham, and does not hold. Of this, too, I 
had spoken as unplausible imposture. “The hurried and huddled 
ceremonies, without licenses or once asking of the banns, by any- 
body in a wig, spectacles, and cassock, ought to have deceived no- 
body. Stage law and in particular stage marriage-law, in the Resto- 
ration comedy, as in the Elizabethan, is another travesty upon 
fact.” And at this point Mr. T. A. Lacey, the jurist, intervened ; 
saying that until Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act (1753) marriage 
by consent of the parties without any kind of ceremony, and with- 
out license or banns, “ was valid and binding.” 

Not being an historian or even a student of history, I have, as I 
said at the time, no right to raise my voice, especially in contra- 
diction of historians and jurists of such repute. But here, in both 
instances, history and law, I think, do not apply. This before us 
is only an excellent example of the fallacy against which in four 
articles? I have been contending; and the authors themselves, 
of whose opinions, from Oscar Wilde to Maugham and Mauriac, I 


1 Shakespeare Studies (1927), chap. ii; “Literature and Life Again,” 
PMLA., xLvIt (1932) ), 283-302; “Belial as an example,” MUIN., xiv 
(1933), 419-27; “ The Beau Monde at the Restoration,” MLN., xi1x (1934), 
425-32. Besides the article mentioned above, in my From Shakespeare to 
Joyce, to be published this year. 
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have (casually) made a collection, are on my side. “Nothing can be 
more fallacious,” says the late Lascelles Abercrombie, both critic 
and poet, “than to equate the history of literature with the his- 
tory of life... . Life creates its own traditions, and literature 
creates its traditions; they are profoundly and subtly related; but 
they are not the same traditions.” And the late John Drinkwater, 
also poet and critic, says practically the same.® 

First as for Mr. Lacey and the mock marriage, which does not 
hold. Knowledge of the law previous to Lord Hardwicke’s Act 
does not make the Restoration stage marriages more plausible, 
whether by a fake parson or the real. In those days, according to 
the Britannica (11th ed., sub “ Banns” and “ Marriages”), if not 
a ceremony, there must at least be a contract; though such a mar- 
riage, without ceremony, was deemed valid for many purposes, it 
was not reputable and so (especially without contract, as on the 
Restoration stage) could not be reassuring. Hence, to secure this 
impression—essential to the success of the fraud, manifestly im- 
perative for the dramatic situation—there would be required also 
the immemorial formalities, not only of a proper ceremony but of 
banns and license, or else of a dispensation from them, even as 
there was for Shakespeare the man and for Lovelace the character 
in the novel. So late as the Restoration, certainly, the parson, false 
or true, thus unjustified and unprepared for, ought to have been 
suspect; for the canon forbidding a minister to celebrate matri- 
mony without license or banns was enacted in 1603. 

Of this legal liberty, moreover, the stage, both in the time of 
Charles II and of Elizabeth and James, knows nothing at all. 
There—more picturesquely, more theatrically—on the ceremony 
everything depends. Just so with Shakespeare the dramatist. In 
Measure for Measure, Claudio is condemned to death for inconti- 
nence (although upon a “true contract” he had got possession of 
Julietta’s bed) simply because they had not had what Mr. Lacey’s 
law considered unnecessary; and Angelo, on the other hand, the 
unjust judge, is at the end bidden marry Mariana “ instantly,” to 
whom he has been similarly affianced, but (until the trick the night 
before) without the bedding, in order to make “an honest woman 
of her.” On the stage the ceremony is the indispensable thing, as 


* Progress in Literature (1929), p. 23. 
* William Morris (1912), pp. 13-15. 
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for that matter with the people, whether in or out of the theatre. 
Parson and prayerbook wanting, there would not be even a pretence 
of marriage. 

The Earl of Oxford is another case cited to prove the Restora- 
tion stage true to life, by Mr. Bonamy Dobrée.* The peer married 
the actress Mrs. Davenport, who had refused to be his mistress, 
with his trumpeter as parson. Since the marriage did not hold, 
there must have been no contract. Of this requirement the poor 
woman might, of course, be expected to be as ignorant as the female 
characters she probably impersonated; but after the Earl’s over- 
tures she might well have been as suspicious as Feilding’s putative 
heiress, whom he had pursued for her money, was of him. She 
should have mistrusted the trumpeter. From Feilding’s priest his 
Mrs. Wadsworth required proof of his professional quality, and in- 
sisted on the questions being turned from Latin into English. In 
her caution, and her offishness too—refusing and delaying before 
that—she acted as in life a woman, knowing her man, would act, 
but does not on the Restoration stage. Mrs. Davenport and Feild- 
ing, though otherwise so unlike, are, on the other hand, in their 
credulity both fit for Restoration comedy, more so than their mar- 
riages. Oxford’s successful imposture is an outrage, in comedy in- 
tolerable. The mock marriages there, even at the hardhearted Res- 
toration, are nearly always not so cruel, the discovery coming in 
time for the innocent. And what in Feilding’s marriage is most 
improbable is just what is most like the Restoration stage,—his 
being caught in his own trap. 

On the stage (or more frequently, immediately off it) always the 
unnecessary ceremony, and whether the tricky marriage holds or 
fails to hold depends only on the genuineness of the parson. Other 
fraud, strange to say, as when bride or groom palms herself or him- 
self off for another, does not count, once the vows are spoken: on 
the stage there is both more than the law requires and less! Yet 
even in the still laxer country to the north—at Gretna Green !—it 
was not so. Scott, as a story-writer, permits himself the marriage 
in St. Ronan’s Well, at which the villain, “in the darkness of the 
church, the hurry of the moment,” takes his brother’s place and 
actually carries off the bride; but is too good an historian and law- 


* Restoration Comedy (1924), p. 28. Mr. Dobrée says Mrs. Marshall, but 
see DNB., Aubrey de Vere, 20th Earl of Oxford. 
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yer to ask us to believe “the mere ceremony binding by the law 
of any Christian country.” “I wonder this had not occurred to 
me,” says the scoundrel afterwards; “but my ideas of marriage 
were much founded on plays and novels, where such devices .. . 
are often resorted to for winding up the plot,” etc. (chap. 26). 
What sound criticism, and—not always are they the same—what 
sound sense ! 

And then the masks or disguises! It is motives and circum- 
stances that make an incident probable, not the mere fact that it 
can itself be duplicated in the life of the time. Beau Feilding’s as 
one sort of marriage, Oxford’s as the other, are neither here nor 
there; just as Hardy’s footnotes about the flesh-and-blood Eng- 
lishman who sold his wife does not help him out with his Mayor 
of Casterbridge. There is scarcely an improbability in any play or 
novel nowadays that cannot be paralleled outside of it—in my let- 
ter I produced a farmer in Minnesota who traded his wife off for a 
Ford.’ What in the stories of Feilding and Oxford is like the 
Restoration comedy, is not the fraudulent marriages, I think, which 
are natural enough for the libertine and the tufthunter; but the 
gullibility of the victims—of Mrs. Davenport, as we have seen, 
and of Feilding himself, who ought to have been warier of the two 
women, one of whom he knew. But the circumstances—to wed a 
woman in a mask—to buy a pig in a poke! In Congreve there are 
three such marriages, in a day when divorce was for most people 
next to impossible (and to the stage almost unknown), when fraud 
was sO common and, in marital matters, justice so unobtainable! 
The other undesirable females married either are disguised, like 
another in Congreve, or, like Beau Feilding’s are cases of mistaken 
identity. 

‘All this, surely, is simply a matter of play-making. Why, in the 
first place, so many marriages (two of Congreve’s masked ones, and 
also another that is deceptive, in one play)? Because the plays are 
comedies ; and in the Renaissance and for two centuries after, with- 
out marriage comedies were none. In Shakespeare, Moliére, and 
throughout the Renaissance, they, furnish the regular, and fairly 


*To support his plea for realism in Restoration comedy, Mr. Dobrée 
(ibid) cites the case of Dr. Pelling, chaplain to Charles II, “ who, having 
studied himself into the disorder of mind called the hyp... imagined 
himself pregnant ”—like Lord Nonsuch in Dryden’s Wild Gallant, says 
Mr. Dobrée. In every asylum today, no doubt, there is a parallel. 
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prescriptive conclusion for comedy, as death does for tragedy. And 
at the Restoration they are so often fraudulent because that 
comedy was not romantic but (though amorous) licentious and 
cynical. Yet the deception involved is only like the other decep- 
tion, which abounded, and not only in Restoration comedy but the 
Elizabethan and the French, the Italian and the Spanish. Dis- 
guise and impersonation, false witness, slander, and forgery, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, gullibility—unnatural lack of ac- 
quaintance with the features, voice, gait, and inner nature of 
friends and relatives, or want of ability to tell true metal from 
false—which all have from the beginning been warp to the woof of 
not only dramatic but narrative fabric—to that huge system of 
comic imposture, not to any conceivable society, the hymeneal pre- 
tences belong. And it is quite in keeping with this system that, as 
we have seen above, the mock marriage should come to light as 
such, but that the real marriage of the tricksters should hold them 
fast. The comic possibilities of the situations must be realized; 
the innocent disentangled, but the faulty caught. 

Does now this abundance of imposture and gullibility in comedy 
(and in tragedy too) not only in England but all over Europe, and 
lasting nearly throughout the action—does this prove the society 
there depicted a real one, like society in the rest of Europe? Abund- 
ance of evidence proves nothing, misapplied. The late William 
Archer once declared that if the Comedy of Manners had repre- 
sented the age “the British nation would never have emerged from 
such a morass of levity, cynicism, corruption, and disease [meaning 
the venereal] ”; and of the morass of fraud and deception he might 
have said the same. Mr. Trevelyan admits that it did not repre- 
sent the nation; but how could the “society represented, only a 
small part of England,” be, as thus represented, a “real society,” 
or, on such terms, how could it endure? Who can seriously say 
that “these are real men and real women, living according to the 
rules of a real society ” or even that this is “a faithful picture of 
contemporary fashionable life?” Such wholesale imposture, one 
would think, would defeat itself: everybody would have his eyes 
peeled. But the deception is equalled only by the gullibility and 
unconcern. The fast set hoodwink and prey upon one another, and 
(curiously enough) are preyed upon by those not so fast. High 
life is not kept apart from low life—does not itself keep apart, as 
in reality it is above all other things solicitous to do. What war- 
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rant is there in the actual, documentary social history of the Res- 
toration, or in human nature itself, for the decent and respectable 
ladies’ consorting unsuspiciously with a bawd, in Farquhar’s Twin 
Rivals; or the boisterous but gentlemanly Wildair’s repeatedly tak- 
ing Angelica for a harlot and her house for a bawdy-house, in the 
Constant Couple; or Sir Francis and his family’s taking a bawdy- 
house for an inn, and, still worse, his worthy uncle’s leaving him in 
the dark about it, in Van Brugh’s Journey to London? This is all 
for the situation, even as the tricky marriages are. 

That people think otherwise is, however, not surprising. For do 
not our minds, even the best of them, often, though without our 
knowing it, move in circles? When the historians or the critics 
say that this or that incident is typical or characteristic of the age— 
the Elizabethan or the Restoration, that of Queen Anne or Louis 
XIV—or of either high or low life then, from where, most effec- 
tively and vividly, have they got their notion of that? From 
diaries, memoirs, newspapers, records, documents? And the best 
comment on Mr. Trevelyan’s point of view, I think, is Mr. Aber- 
crombie’s: “a striking story of Restoration life rivalling the plot 
of a Restoration play: But I think it is only because it does this 
that it seems characteristic of the time.” ° 


ELMER Epear STOLL 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





WIHTGARABURH 


The conquest of the Isle of Wight by Cerdic and Cynric in 530 
A.D. constitutes an important phase in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion of Great Britain.t According to the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, which in the main agrees with Asser’s version of the 
event, the climax of the raid was the capture of Wihtgaraburh, 
obviously the stronghold of the native Celtic inhabitants of the 
Island.? Four years later, in 534, Cerdic is said to have died and 


* Progress in Literature (1929), p. 23. 

+ For a discussion of the Jutish and Saxon invasions of the Isle of Wight 
see my monograph The Place-Names of the Isle of Wight (in the press), 
pp. xxvi ff., in which the present study will appear as one of the intro- 
ductory chapters. [This book has now come out, in Sweden, but will not 
be available here until after the War.—Eb.] 

? Asser (p. 4) makes Stuf and Wihtgar conquer Wihtgaraburh after the 


2 
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to have been succeeded by his son Cynric, who reigned for twenty- 
six years. Before his death, however, Cerdic with the consent of 
Cynric gave the whole of the Isle of Wight to their two kinsmen 
(nefum) Stuf and Wihtgar; the latter died in 544 and was buried 
at Wihtgaraburh. 

The name Withtgaraburh, whether ever a place-name or not, 
occurs only in references to the conquest of Wight by Cerdic and 
Cynric. It was never employed in later times, and the attempt to 
identify it with the 14th century beacon-place Wyghtbergh ® is a 
mere conjecture without any linguistic or documentary foundation 
(see below). Moreover, Wihtgar and Wihtgaraburh occur in the 
historically least reliable portion of the Chronicle, which makes any 
connection between them seem suspect. Wihtgar need not be dis- 
carded as a fictitious hero;* on the contrary, the discrepancy, 
although small, between his name and the first part of Wihtgara- 
burh may perhaps tell in favor of his authenticity.® But the original 
form of Wihtgaraburh has suffered from his coincidental presence. 

Wihtgaraburh appears in the following spellings: 


on Wihtgaresbyrg 530 ASC (A, D°*) 
on Wihtgarasbirig 530 ASC (E) 
on Wihtgarasbyrig 544 ASC (E) 
on (apud) Wihtgaresbyri 544 ASC (F, F Lat’) 


island had been given to them by their uncle Cerdic and their cousin 
Cynric: ... “Stuf et Wihtgar . . . qui, accepta potestate Uuectae insulae 
ab avunculo suo Cerdic rege et Cynric filio suo, consobrino eorum, paucos 
Britones eiusdem insulae accolas, quos in eo invenire potuerunt, in loco, 
qui dicitur Guuihtgaraburhg, occiderunt.” To reconcile the Chronicle ver- 
sion of the conquest with Asser’s we need only assume that Stuf and 
Wihtgar took part in Cerdic’s and Cynric’s raid of the Isle of Wight and 
were rewarded with the overlordship of the island; according to William 
of Malmesbury Wihtgar was “as dear to his uncle by the ties of kindred, 
for he was his sister’s son, as by his skill in war” (transl. by J. A. Giles, 
London, 1911, p. 18). 

3 Antiquity 5, p. 457. 

‘“Wihtgar is a mere abstraction to account for the place-name” — 
Plummer, ASC 2, p. 14. 

5“Tt is not beyond the reach of the long arm of coincidence that a 
Wihtgar should have ruled in Wight ” — Stevenson, EHR 14 (1899), p. 37. 

®*MS D has been published by E. Classen and F, E. Harmer in An Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle from British Museum, Cotton MS., Tiberius B. IV, Man- 
chester, 1926. The entries from D cited above occur, however, in the late 
16th century interpolations and are consequently of little value. 

7A photostatic copy of the Latin version of MS F (Cotton Domitian A. 
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Witgaresburcg 530 HH,® Witgaresbrig(e) 544 HH 
Withgaresberi 528 MP,® Wihtgares-berih 544 MP 

Withgaresbi 528 RW,?° Withgarus-berith 544 RW 
Guuihtgaraburhg Asser 

on Wihtgarabyrig 530, 544 ASC (B, C) 

on Wihtgarabyrg 544 ASC (A, D) 

Wihtgarabirig 530, 544 FW 


We see that the above spellings are of two distinct types: one 
with and the other without a medial s. Whilst all other MSS 
generalize one or the other of these types, MSS A and D of the 
Chronicle exhibit the spelling with s under 530, without s under 
544; an explanation of this inconsistency will be suggested below. 
No one doubts that Wihtgares- (-@s, -as) is a regular genitive 
singular, whereas the peculiar form Wthtgara- has caused much 
discussion. Some scholars hold that Wthtgara- reflects the old 
genitive singular of an original w-stem,'” in support of which they 
generally adduce the Erfurt gloss etgdéru. Since the Epinal and 
Corpus Glossaries have etg@ru here, the Erfurt spelling must be a 
scribal error, an explanation suggested by Chadwick as early as 
1899 ** and later adopted by Malone ** and Dahl.*® There is conse- 
quently no evidence for a u-stem inflexion of OE gar (the second 
element of the personal name Wihtgdr), a fact that also rules out 
the possibility that Wihtgara- is the genitive of OE Wihtgar. 

It may perhaps be objected that such an early interpretation of 


VIII) has been kindly placed at my disposal by Professor F, P. Magoun, 
Jr., of Harvard University. 

8 Henrici Archidiaconi Huntendunensis Historia Anglorum. Ed. Th. 
Arnold, London, 1879 (Chr. and Mem. 74). 

® Matth@i Parisiensis Monachi Sancti Albani Chronica Majora. Ed. H. 
R. Luard, London, 1872 (Chr. and Mem. 57). 

10 Rogeri de Wendover Chronica sive Flores Historiarum. Ed. H. Coxe, 
London, 1841. 

11 Florentii Wigorniensis Monachi Chronicon ex Chronicis. Ed. B. Thorpe, 
London, 1848. 

2Cf. P. J. Cosijn, Taalkundige Bijdrage (Haarlem, 1878), 2, p. 272; 
Sievers § 273 Anm. 2; Wright, Old English Grammar, § 397; Stevenson, 
EHR 14 (1899), p. 37; A. H. Smith, The Parker Chronicle (832-900), 
London, 1935, p. 13, footnote. 

18H. M. Chadwick, Studies in Old English (London, 1899) p. 157; also 
The Origin of the English Nation, p. 21, note 1. 

4 Anglia Beiblatt 47, p. 219 f. 

15T. Dahl, Substantival Inflexion in Early Old English, Vocalic Stems 
(Lund, 1938), p. 148. 
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Wthtgarabirig as id est in civitate Wihtgart (FW) indicates how 
the compound was understood in those days. Very likely, however, 
FW had culled the interpretation from some Chronicle transcript, 
e.g. the Latin version of MS F, which explains Wihtgaresbyri as 
meaning: Hoc est in curia Wihtgari; cf. also quae sic ab eo (sc. 
Wihtgar) vocatur (HH), in loco qui de nomine tpsius . . . appella- 
tur (RW, MP). Or, what is equally possible, he may have etymolo- 
gized the name independently of his sources. Stevenson’s claim 7° 
that “in his time the name could not be explained in this way 
without violence of grammar” is not convincing. Popular ety- 
mology has never been known to respect such trivialities as points 
of grammar. 

The genitive ending -@s of MS A has been explained by Dahl ** 
as an early West-Saxon spelling. He thinks that we must “ reckon 
with the possibility that isolated forms may have been handed down 
from sources considerably older than the hand-writing,” a statement 
that is repeated later ** in the following words: “ Either these e@- 
forms are to be regarded as archaic spellings incidentally used by 
the scribe, or else they have been taken over from early originals.” 
Wthtgares- is, however, the sole instance of -@(s) for -e(s) regis- 
tered by Dahl from his Chronicle material, and as such it does not 
warrant any conclusions as to its age or provenance. It may to all 
intents and purposes be a scribal error or perhaps even a compro- 
mise between -gara and -gares. Moreover, the reading -@s does not 
seem to be definitely established. It is true that Plummer has it, 
but Thorpe reads -garas here, and Petrie *® hesitates between -garas 
and -gares.*° Similarly the ending -as in Wihtgaras- should not 
be explained as a late West-Saxon spelling but simply as a compro- 
mise between -gara and -gares. 

Obviously Wihtgara- is the form that comes closest to the 
original. It occurs not only in the fairly early MSS B and C of the 
Chronicle and in the 544 entry of MS A (and D), but it also ap- 
pears in Asser, who renders it in the Welsh spelling Guuithgara- 


16 Asser p. 173. 

17 Op, cit. 39. 

18 Op, cit. 196. 

1°In the Chronicle edition printed in Monumenta Historica Britannica. 

20 A, H. Smith, op. cit., p. 13, note, gives the Parker MS reading as 
Wihtgarasburg, which must be due to an oversight; it should be either 
Wihtgarasbyrg as in Thorpe or Wihtgaresbyrg as in Plummer. 
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burhg.** Now Asser is supposed to have had access to a version of 
the Chronicle that was older than MSS A, B, and C,”* probably 
even their archetype. This lost chronicle apparently had Wthtgara-, 
which was copied unaltered into B and C, but was ‘emended’ to 
Wihtgares- by the scribe of A when making the entry under 530; 
for some reason, however, he omitted, or forgot, to make the corre- 
sponding ‘ emendation ’ under 544. He must have found Wihtgara- 
a peculiar form, so he tried to bring it into conformity with the 
normal genitive of all other personal names in -gar.?* Undoubtedly 
he was struck with the great similarity between Wiht (the OE name 
of the island), the personal name Wihtgar and the fort Wihtgara- 
burh, and very likely had his own idea of their meaning. If, as 
McClure suggests,** he was aware that Wihtgara- might well mean 
‘of the people of Wight,’ this may be the reason why he did not 
alter it the second time. It is difficult to believe that he did not 
see its connection with the Wihtware. This toponymic term appears 
in MS A (661) as (gesalde) Wihtwaran and (brohte) Wthtwarum 
and in MS E (661) as (gesealde) Wihtwarum® and (brohte) 
Wihtwarum. Under the year 449 MS E has, besides, Cantwara 7 
Wihtwara, the latter term being explained as seo megd pe nu eardap 
on Wiht (the tribe that now lives in Wight), evidently a transla- 
tion of Bede’s Latin definition of Uictuarti as ea gens quae Uectam 
tenet insulam.** The corresponding entry in MS A reads Cantware 
7 Wthtware, P’ ys seo meio de nu eardad on Wiht, but it is unfor- 
tunately an interpolation from the end of the 11th or the beginning 
of the 12th century. In the OE version of Bede the corresponding 
Latin passage has been translated like this: Of Geata fruman 
syndon Cantware, 7 Wihtsetan; Pet is seo deod pe Wiht pat 
ealond oneardad.** Why Wihtsetan has been used instead of 
Wthtware is not apparent. One would have thought that the Latin 
parallel Cantuarii et Uictuarti in conjunction with the OE term 


21 Asser also writes Geguuis for OE Gewis. 

22 Stevenson, Asser § 54 (p. Ixxxv ff.). 

23 E. McClure, British Place-Names in their Historical Setting (London, 
1910), p. 145, note 1, cites Hrothgares (Beowulf 668) and Mthelgares 
(Battle of Maldon 605). 

24 Toid. 

*° This dative is a grammatical error, for the context is: [Wulfhere] 
gesealde Wihtwarum MHdelwolde Sud Seaxena cininga. 

2° Bede p. 31. 

®7 KETS 95, p. 52. 
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Cantware would have automatically called up the corresponding 
word Wihtware, as it did in the above Chronicle passage from MS E. 
The only plausible explanation I can offer is that Wihtware, at that 
time, was no longer the current designation of the inhabitants of 
Wight as it may have been when the Chronicle was first compiled. 
Yet even the Chronicle form may have been archaic at the time of 
compilation, although it was used as a natural parallel of Cantwara 
(MS E) to render Cantuarii et Uictuaru ; consistency then prompted 
its use also under the year 661. This suggestion would agree with 
Langenfelt’s view ** that there was a slight semasiological difference 
between compounds with -s@ta and those with -ware, viz. that 
-seta was “as a rule restricted to lesser localities and [was] never 
used for political purposes,” whereas -ware could be used “ to denote 
politically fixed peoples (Romware).” Politically the Wihtware 
were played out in 686, when Ceadwalla conquered their island, 
and as the inhabitants of a West-Saxon province they may gradu- 
ally have become known as the Wihtseta. However that may be, 
Wihtgaraburh is now generally believed to be a corruption of 
*Wihtwaraburh (cf. Cantwaraburg %54 ASC for Canterbury). 
Plummer ”* translates Wihtgaraburh, as ‘the burg of the Wight- 
dwellers, adding that Wihtgara is “a genitive plural — Victua- 
riorum.” This explanation is accepted by McClure and Chadwick,*° 
but it is disputed by Stevenson,** who bases his opinion on the 


28 G. Langenfelt, Toponymics, or Derivations from Local Names in English 
(Uppsala, 1920), p. 88. 

2° ASC 2, p. 14. 

8° The Origin of the English Nation, p. 21, note 1; Chadwick construes 
the original name as Wihtwaraburg. 

82 Asser p. 173. Stevenson is in error when arguing that *Wihtwaraburh 
could not be the OE form we should expect; he postulates instead Wiht- 
warenaburh. Now OE ware ‘ people’ belongs to the i-stems (R. Girvan, 
Angelsaksisch Handboek, Haarlem, 1931, § 280, Dahl, op. cit. 164 ff.), and 
its regular gen. pl. is wara, which occurs in all the place-name compounds 
with this element, e.g. Cantwaraburg. Ware could also be inflected accord- 
ing to the weak declension (cf. Cantware in the OE version of Bede and 
Wihtwaran in MS A of ASC, etc.), and there seems actually to have 
existed a weak masc, sing. wara to judge by ceastergewara for Latin civis 
in Alfric’s Grammar (Langenfelt p. 82, Bosworth-Toller); to my mind 
this ware is merely an analogical singular to the weak plural waran. The 
occurrence of such analogical forms, however, does not justify the assump- 
tion that the regular forms could not be used side by side, and the many 
place-name compounds with OE ware are proof enough that they did. 
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erroneous supposition that OE gar was a u-stem (cf. above) and 
argues that no change of w to g ** is known in OE; in support of 
his explanation he also adduces the doubtful Wihtgara of the 
Tribal Hidage (see below). Nevertheless nothing prevents us from 
assuming a more or less deliberate change of *Wthtwaraburh into 
Wihtgaraburh to make the name conform with the supposed deriva- 
tion from Wihtgar. Alternatively this highly plausible “confusion 
between Wihtgar’s name and a place-name Wihtwaraburg,” * 
which according to Malone ** caused the burh in question to be 
known “ now as Wthtgaresburh ‘ the stronghold of Wihtgar,’ now 
as Wthtwaraburh ‘the stronghold of the men of Wight,” may 
automatically have resulted in a blend Wihtgarahurh. This blend 
need not, however, be due merely to the scribe. On the contrary, 
it is in my opinion even more probable that it resulted from a 
process of long standing, one which began as soon as Wihtgar’s 
name became coupled with *Wthtwaraburh. Eventually Wihtwara- 
burh was completely ousted by Wthtgaraburh in oral tradition, 
and the latter form was tentatively etymologized by the scribe of 
MS A as Wihtgaresburh ‘Wihtgar’s stronghold’ (written Wiht- 
garesbyrg) ; in MSS B, C, E, and F the coupling of Wthtgaraburh 
and Wihtgar has been completed. My suggestion above that the 
term Wihtware was archaic when the OE version of Bede’s Historia 
Ecclestastica was prepared, and that it may have been so even at 
the time of the first Chronicle compilation, would render the 
preservation and general acceptance of a blend Wthtgaraburh still 
more likely. 

We should perhaps also, as Magoun ** suggests, reckon with the 
possibility that -gara arose from an early Welsh spelling -guara 
for -ware as in Cantguaraland.** This explanation, which reduces 
the origin of the blend Wthtgaraburh to scribal interference alone, 
may find some support in Asser’s spelling Guuthtgaraburhg. The 
prerequisite of the supposed change would then be a Welsh spelling 
*Guuihtguuaraburhg in some document used by the compiler of 


82 7bid. note 3. Stevenson writes “the change of g to w,” which is 
obviously a mistake for “w to g” (actually the wording in EHR 14, p. 37). 

83 Chadwick, op. cit. 21, note 1. 

54 Anglia Beiblatt 47, p. 220. 

8>F, P. Magoun, Jr., Territorial, Place-, and River-Names in the Old- 
English Chronicle, A-Text. Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, Vol. 20 (1938), p. 99. 

°¢Nennius § 37 (quotation from Chadwick p. 39). 
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the archetype of the Chronicle; such a spelling might, indeed, have 
been a strong inducement for the scribe to render the name in 
English as Withtgaraburh. 

Stevenson is perfectly right in his statement that no change of 
w to g is known in OE and that compounds with -waru and -ware 
always retain their w; in ME place-name forms, however, the loss 
of unstressed w seems to be normal as in Canterbury: Canterburie 
1086, Canterton (Hants) : Cantortun 1086, Conderton (Worcester) : 
Cantuaretun 875 BCS 541, Cantertun ec. 1170,°7 etc. A phonetic 
explanation of Wihtgara- instead of the postulated Wihtwara- is 
difficult, indeed, although perhaps not quite impossible. The change 
of the intervocaljc velar fricative g to w is a regular ME feature, 
e.g. in ME drawen < OE dragan, and the opposite development 
might therefore be conceivable under specially favorable circum- 
stances. In the compound Wihtwaraburh there are no less than 
three labial consonants following closely upon one another, two of 
them (w) having, in fact, strong velar modification. Again, the 
second w is immediately preceded by the palatal combination ht, 
which, through partial assimilation, may have tended to enhance 
the velar characteristic of the following w. At the same time a 
dissimilatory tendency may have been at work, reducing the labial 
quality of the second w, so that the final result was a kind of weak 
velar (or palato-velar) fricative sound, which resembled the normal 
fricative g, by which it was soon replaced. I do not want to stress 
this possibility too much, since to my knowledge Wthtgaraburh 
would be the only instance of the postulated series of changes, but 
I cannot help feeling that it may, in some measure at least, have 
furthered the folk-etymological change of Wihtwara- into Wihtgara-, 
or been furthered itself by the association of Wihtgar with Wiht- 
waraburh. 

The obscure Wihtgara (800 hides) from the ancient census 
record called the Tribal Hidage ** has also been adduced in this 
connection and has actually been identified, by some scholars with 
the first part of Wihtgaraburh. Thus Maitland *® and McClure,*° 


87. Ekwall, A Concise Dictionary of English Place-Names (Oxford, 
1940), and The Place-Names of Worcestershire (Cambridge, 1927), p. 115. 

88 Cartularium Saxonicum (= BCS), ed. W. de Gray Birch (London, 
1885-93), No. 297. : 

8° F. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1897), p. 507, 
note. 

“" Op. cit. p. 145, note 1, and p. 331, note 6. 
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while mentioning the possibility that Wihtgara may refer to Wight, 
seem nevertheless to hesitate about their identity, and Stevenson 
points out,*t with reference to Maitland’s discussion, that the 
hidage of Wthtgara is only half of that given by Bede, that Wiht- 
gara appears to relate to a non-West-Saxon district and that it is 
possibly a mistake of the copyist for Wihtgaga, since it precedes 
Noxgaga and Ohtgaga; he adds that from its position in the list 
it should be somewhere near the Chilterns. On his orientation map 
of the Tribal Hidage districts, Corbett places Wihtgara in Warwick- 
shire.*? Brownbill,** on the other hand, not only identifies Wtht- 
gara and Wight, but, in order to eliminate the discrepancy in hidage 
between Wihtgara and Wight (1200 hides according to Bede), he 
adds to it the Aro-setna (600 hides), from the mistaken notion 
that the first part of that name is reflected in the name of King 
Arwald ** of Wight. Arosetna refers, however, as Goodall ** has 
shown, to the district on the river Arrow in Warwickshire (Aro- 
setna means ‘the Arrow-dwellers’), an identification accepted by 
Ekwall *® and with hesitation by the editors of The Place-Names 
of Warwickshire (pp. 195 and xviii, note 2). In the Tribal Hidage 
Wihtgara occurs after Gifla and Hicca, which should undoubtedly 
be linked with Jvel (river) and Hitchin (town) in Hertfordshire,** 
and the district of the Wthtgara** was probably to the west of 
Hicca; they all belonged to what Goodall terms “the enlarged 
Mercia.” It is true that Wulfhere, king of Mercia, raided Wight 
in 661 and some years later gave it to King Athelwald of Sussex,*® 
but since the West-Saxon districts, which were also conquered by 
Wulfhere, are not included in the Mercian areas as listed in the 
Tribal Hidage, there is no support in this short Mercian over- 
lordship of Wight for the identification of Wihtgara with Wight. 

Finally a few words should be said about the identification of 


“EHR 14 (1899), p. 37, note 19. 

*? Trans. of the Royal Historical Society, 1900, p. 187 ff.; the map in 
question faces p. 202. 

** EHR 27 (1912) p. 639. 

“* EHR 40 (1925) p. 499. 

*©ZONF 1 (1926) p. 173. 

46 Op. cit. under Arrow. 

“' The Place-Names of Hertfordshire (Cambridge, 1938), p. xvii. 

*® In the several MSS of the Tribal Hidage Wihtgara appears as Ffitgara, 
Fitgara, Wythgora, Wight-gora (BCS 297). 

‘° Bede IV: 16. 
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Wihtgaraburh with modern Carisbrooke. It goes back to Camden,” 
who was of the opinion that “Caeresbrok, an old castle,” was “ so 
call’d by a strange mangling of the name for Whitgaresburg (from 
one Whitgar a Saxon ...).” Curiously enough Plummer ™ also 
thought that Wihtgaraburh had been corrupted into Carisbrooke, 
an assumption to which Stevenson ** rightly took exception. Yet 
I am not willing to subscribe to Stevenson’s statement that we 
must “ relegate Wihtgaraburh to the category of unidentified place- 
names in early OE history.” For the impossibility of a phonological 
connection between two names need certainly not exclude their 
topographical identity. Wthtgaraburh may well have occupied the 
site of Carisbrooke castle, even though the old name did not survive. 
The present name has been known for 900 years, and the earliest 
castle structure seems to have been erected on the foundations of 
some ancient defensive earthworks.®* In point of fact the spot 
would have been strategically ideal for an old Celtic fort: a steep 
hillspur, commanding the valley of the Medina and the access to 
the fields and pastures of southern Wight; to the north-west and 
north-east dense woodlands, still recognizable in the names of 
Parkhurst, Northwood, Staplers, Combley, and Chillingwood, would 
have given added protection against surprise attacks by invaders. 
The early and complete disappearance of Wihtgaraburh and the 
survival of Carisbrook (originally the name of Lukely Brook) 
presumably indicate that Wihtgaraburh never was, or became, a 
place-name proper, but that it was only a short-lived, ephemeral 
designation of the important Celtic fort by whose capture the Jutes 
managed to subdue the whole of Wight. 

A recent identification of Wthtgaraburh with the 14th century 
beacon-place Wyghtbergh ™ is, as already pointed out, a fallacy. 


5° Camden’s Britannia, Newly Translated into English . .., publ. by 
Edmund Gibson (London, 1695), 128. 

51 ASC 2 p. 14. 

52 Asser p. 173 f. 

58 According to W. Ormsby Gore, Illustrated Regional Guides to Ancient 
Monuments, Vol. II, Southern England (London, 1936), p. 73, there are 
under Carisbrooke Castle “ the remains of a late Roman fort, the walls of 
which can be seen.” 

540. G. S. Crawford in Antiquity 5 (1931), p. 457. 

55 This erroneous identification has unfortunately been accepted by M. 
Hoffmann-Hirtz in Une Chronique Anglo-Saxonne (Strasbourg, 1933), p. 
35, note 1. 
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If Wyghtbergh ** were really descended from Wihtgaraburh, as 
Crawford claims, what happened to the medial syllable -gara? 
It can hardly have vanished without leaving the slightest trace in 
the ME spelling. Moreover, the terminals of the two names are 
different, that of Wthtgaraburh being clearly OE burh ‘fort,’ and 
that of Wyghtbergh equally clearly OE beorg ‘hill.’ No doubt the 
similarity between Wight and the first part of Wyghtbergh gave 
the impulse to this identification. Wyght- is, however, merely an 
inverted spelling of OE hwit ‘white, showing not only the early 
coalescence of initial hw and w but also the partial or complete 
disappearance of the voiceless fricative [¢] before ¢ in such words 
as bright, light. From other evidence we know that the palatal 
was considerably weakened or had ceased to be pronounced by the 
end of the 14th century, but our spelling antedates the process by 
approximately fifty years. We may compare such spellings as 
Wyghtfeld (Gloucester) 1386, 1391, and Wyghthull (Oxfordshire) 
1437.57 From the position of Wyghtbergh in the list of beacon- 
places it appears to have been near Carisbrooke, and I am convinced 
that Wyghtbergh ‘the white hill’ referred to one of the high downs 
round Whitcombe (< OE hwit + cumb ‘ valley’) or was the original 
name of Alvington Down, on the slopes of which there are chalk- 
pits and near which we find Whitepit and Whitelane Homestead, 
which, as early forms show, should be derived from OE hwit + pytt 
and land *® respectively. 


HELGE KOKERITZ 
The University of Minnesota 





FINNSBURG FRAGMENT, 5a 


One of the most tantalizing half-lines in the Finnsburg Frag- 
ment is 5a, which according to Hickes’s transcription is: Ac her 
forpberad.1 Some editors, like Wyatt-Chambers and Sedgefield, 
assuming that two half-lines, 5b and 6a, have accidentally been 
omitted by, Hickes, print lines 5 and 6 in this way: 


5° Wyghtbergh occurs in a list of Isle of Wight beacon-places published 
in Calendar of Inquisitions Miscellaneous, Vol. 2, p. 209 f. 

57 Catalogue of Ancient Deeds, London 1890—. 

58 The Place-Names of the Isle of Wight, pp. 180 and 111. 

Fr, Klaeber, Beowulf and The Fight at Finnsburg, 3rd ed., Boston 1936, 
p. 247. 
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ac hér forp berad, oe 
fugelas singad.? 


Others have tried to supply the allegedly missing half-lines, e. g., 
Rieger, who inserts fyrdsearu rincas, / find ofer foldan, and Bugge, 
who adopts fyrdsearu rincas from Rieger but adds flacre flinbogan.® 
As pointed out by Wyatt-Chambers, Hickes indicates no gap, and 
the two half-lines make sense individually.* Heyne-Schiicking ° 
amend hér to fér (< fér), combining the two half-lines as 5a and 
5b. Holthausen and Klaeber follow Hickes’s text strictly, printing 
the whole line ac hér forp berad, fugelas singad, but interpret forp 
berad differently (see below).°® 

Translators, too, have wrestled with the obscure passage. Clark 
Hall? takes ll. 4-5 to mean “nor here do this hall’s gables burn, 
but hither forth they (the enemy) fare, the birds (of battle) sing,” 
which in the appended verse translation is rendered: “ Nor do the 
gables burn here in this hall of ours, / But hither forth they fare, 
birds of battle sing.” R. K. Gordon® translates: “nor are the 
gables of this hall here burning, but they are launching a sudden 
attack; the birds are singing.” And William Ellery Leonard, 
following Wyatt-Chambers, gives this interpretation: 


Nor are aflame our gables here in hall tonight 
But hither cometh, bearing ............ 


The interpretation of forp berad is certainly a crux. Holthausen 
suggests that “die feindlichen Krieger ” should be supplied as the 
subject of berad (cf. Clark Hall above), and that berad should be 


2A. J. Wyatt and R. W. Chambers, Beowulf with the Finnsburg Frag- 
ment, Cambridge, 1920, p. 158; W. J. Sedgefield, Beowulf, 3rd ed., Man- 
chester, 1935, p. 93. 

* Cf. Klaeber, op. cit., p. 245. 

*See Wyatt-Chambers, op. cit., p. 158. 

5M. Heyne and L. L. Schiicking, Beowulf, 11. und 12. Aufl., Paderborn, 
1918, p. 97. 

*F. Holthausen, Beowulf, Heidelberg, 1921, Vol. 1, p. 104, and Klaeber, 
op. cit., p. 245. 

7™J. R. Clark Hall, Beowulf and the Finnsburg Fragment, London, 1911, 
p- 156. 

®*R. K. Gordon, Anglo-Saxon Poetry, London, 1930, p. 71. 

® William Ellery Leonard, Beowulf Translated into Verse, The Heritage 
Press, 1939, p. 119. 
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rendered by “dringen.”*° This is also the opinion of Schilling 
and Dickins,* who translate forp berad ‘press forward’ (cf. 
Gordon’s translation above). Klaeber, disapproving of this in- 
transitive use of forp berad, assumes instead that the “war equip- 
ments specified afterwards are the object of berad” and compares 
this passage with Beowulf 291 b-292 a: Gewitap ford beran / wepen 
ond gewédu.'* The principal drawback to Klaeber’s suggestion is 
that there is no enumeration of the weapons to be carried forth; 
we are only given a graphic description of warlike preparations: 
gidwudu hlynned, / scyld scefte oncwyd. Moreover, berad has no 
subject, which makes it necessary to supply “they,” i.e., the 
enemy. Klaeber’s explanation is, therefore, not very attractive. 

It seems to me, however, that an acceptable interpretation is 
possible without either emending the text or assuming that the 
subject as well as the object of berad is understood. Klaeber prints 
lines 4 and 5 thus: 


ne hér Sisse healle hornas ne byrnad; 
ac hér forh berad, fugelas singad. 


The semicolon after byrnad is Klaeber’s, for in Hickes’s transcrip- 
tion every half-line is followed by period. Nothing prevents us 
consequently from running lines 4 and 5 together, making hornas 
the subject both of byrnad and forp berad and putting the period 
or semicolon after berad. In that case, of course, for} berad cannot 
well mean ‘carry forth’ or ‘ press forward.’ For the use of forp 
here I think we should compare Ic sceal ford sprecan, Beowulf 
2069 b, ‘I shall continue to speak (go on speaking),’ where ford 
alliterates with the two words of the preceding half-line: fréondscipe 
festne. Berad itself apparently has the sense of ‘ support, hold up,’ 
so that the meaning of the whole half-line would be ‘but here (the 
gables) continue to support (hold up, keep holding up / the roof /) ’; 
or more freely, ‘ continue to stand.’ True, there is only scanty evi- 
dence of beran in this specific sense of ‘support’ in OE, the sole 
example given in Bosworth-Toller (Supplement) being Sio eax byrp 
Callne done wén from Alfred’s Boethius, but such a secondary 
meaning is what we should expect to find even at the earliest period 
of OE. What, besides, favors the rendering ‘ continue to support, 


7° Holthausen, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 177. 
11 Klaeber, op, cit., p. 250. 
12 Klaeber, ibid. 
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keep holding up’ is the conjunction ac, which clearly connects 5 a 
with the preceding line while at the same time implying its con- 
trasting content: “ here the gables of this hall are not burning but 
they are still standing (they keep holding up) here.” 


HELGE KO6OKERITZ 
University of Minnesota 





ANOTHER APPETITE FOR FORM 
In the Legend of Good Women Chaucer writes: 


As matere appetyteth forme al-wey, 

And from forme in-to forme hit passen may .. . 1582-3. 
And: 

Thou giver of the formes, that hast wrought 

The faire world, and bare hit in thy thought 

Eternally, or thou thy werk began . . . 228-30. 


Three definite ideas are stated here: first, matter appetites form; 
secondly, matter may pass from one form into another ; and thirdly, 
God the giver of forms has borne them eternally in his mind. 

Regarding the first of these passages Skeat says that Chaucer 
is following Guido, who writes: “Scimus enim mulieris animum 
semper uirum appetere, sicut appetit materia semper formam.” * 
Concerning the second he says that Chaucer is paralleling Boethius’ 
De Consolatione Philosophiae, 111, met. 9: 


. -. Tu cuncta superno 
ducis ab exemplo, pulcrum pulcerrimus ipse 
mundum mente gerens, similique in imagine formans.? 


Recently Mr. W. R. Moses suggested that Chaucer’s conception of 
reality comes ultimately from Augustine, who believed that God 
impregnated matter with seeds which gave it form.* 

No one, however, has attempted to explain “from forme in-to 
forme hit passen may ”; and I fail to see why matter should desire, 
or “appetyte,” form simply because the seeds of form have been 


1W. W. Skeat, The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1894, 11, 328-9. 

2 Tbid., 340-1. 

*W. R. Moses, “ An Appetite for Form,’ MLN, xi1x (1934), 226-9. 
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planted in it. Since Guido uses the term appetite to express the 
inclination of matter to seek an appropriate form, may we not sup- 
pose it likely that the writer who gave him the expression would also 
have an explanation for it? 

Salomon Ibn Gebirol (Avencebrol), a Jewish philosopher of the 
eleventh century, developed a system in which he conceived of God 
as creating a Cosmic Spirit composed of universal matter and uni- 
versal form. This Cosmic Spirit divides itself in the process of 
degenerating emanation and produces two new lines of being, 
spiritual and corporeal. Each of these exists within the cosmic 
matter and form and contains therefore a plurality of matters and 
forms.* 

God, then, is the giver of forms: 


M. Forma erat in scientia dei excelsi et magni per se, et postea composita 
est cum materia, sed hoc sine tempore.® 


Further: 


. sed extra substantias simplices nihil est nisi ille qui creauit eas 
excelsus et sanctus; et propter hoc dicuntur esse perpetuae, propter aeterni- 
tatem eius qui creauit eas.® 


God has always borne the forms in His mind, even before He 
created the world ; and it is He who gave them to matter. Regard- 
less of where Chaucer got his expression, we must admit that here 
the idea is stated clearly and in full. 

As to why “ matere appetyteth forme,” Avencebrol also gives a 
complete answer. Appetitus, desiderium, and amor are used inter- 
changeably, and all three mean inclination or yearning. 


M. Materia mobilis est ad recipiendum formam. exemplum autem 
motionis suae ad recipiendum formam et applicationis formae cum illa est 
motus animae priuatae aliqua scientia ad in uirendum eam et recipiendum ; 
et cum accesserit forma illius scientiae. ad animam et extiterit in ea, 
anima fiet per eam sciens, id est sustentatrix formae illius scientiae. 
similiter cum forma accesserit materiae facta est materia per eam formata 
et sustentatrix formae. 

D. Quae est causa compellens moueri materiam ad recipiendum formam? 

M. Causa in hoc est appetitus materiae ad recipiendum bonitatem et 


*See Maurice De Wulf, The History of Mediaeval Philosophy, 1, 228 ff. 

5 Avencebrol, Fons Vitae, v, 27, trans. Iohanne Hispano and Dominico 
Gundissalinol, Munster: Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, 1892, p. 306. 

* Ibid., v, 24, p. 301. 
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delectationem, dum recipit formam, similiter dicendum est de motu 
omnium substantiarum, quia motus omnium substantiarum est ad unum et 
propter unum, hoc est quia omne quod est appetit moueri ut assequatur 
aliquid bonitatis primi esse.’ 


And matter in its movement toward perfection may pass through 
many forms: 

. . - dicendum est de materia naturali, scilicet substantia quae sustinet 
praedicamenta, quia haec etiam materia mouetur ad recipiendum formam 
qualitatum primarium, et postea ad recipiendum formam metallinam, 
deinde formam uegetabilem, deinde sensibilem, deinde rationalem, deinde 
intelligibilem, donec coniungatur formae intelligentiae uniuersalis. et 
secundum hoc etiam considera motum omnium uniuersalium; et secundum 
hoc oportet ut materia prima sit desiderans recipere formam primam, ut 
acquirat bonitatem, quae est esse. similiter dicendum est de omni quod 
est ex materia et forma, quia quod ex eo est imperfectum, mouetur ad 
recipiendum formam perfecti; et quo magis ascenderit esse, fient pauciora 
motus et desideria, propter suam propinquitatem ad perfectionem.® 


Thus matter must always appetite form and pass from one into 
another until it reaches perfection. It is the desire of prime matter 
and prime form, once together in the Cosmic Spirit, to return to 
their original being. It is the yearning of all things to return to 
their Creator, the cause and end of every desire and every motion. 

Here in Avencebrol’s theories of emanative monism and a plural- 
ity of matters lies, I believe, the explanation for the two passages 
from the Legend of Good Women. We need not assume necessarily 
that Chaucer went to the Fons Vitae for his lines; it is likely, as 
Skeat suggests, that he used Guido and even Boethius. But to find 
an explanation of the ideas behind them he had only to go, as 
Guido probably did, to the philosopher who championed one and 
formulated the other: Avencebrol. 


JOSEPH ALLEN BRYANT 
Vanderbilt University 





SHIRLEY’S RETURN TO LONDON IN 1639-40 


Some years ago, Professor A. H. Nason presented an hypothesis 
to account for the presence of Shirley’s dedication in the quarto 
of his The Maid’s Revenge dated 1639: “ it resulted not from a visit 
to London about April 12, 1639, but from Shirley’s return in the 


7 [bid., v, 32, p. 316. 8 Ibid., v, 34, p. 320. 
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spring of 1639/40. The date ‘1639’ upon the title-page means— 
translated into New Style—that the play was published between 
March 25, 1639, and March 25, 1640.” Thus he concluded that the 
presence of the dedication “ may be best explained on the assump- 
tion that Shirley returned [from Ireland] to London early in the 
spring of 1639/40.”1 That the play was published late in 1639 
or early in 1640 seems evident from certain typographical in- 
dications. The catalogue of Shirley’s plays in The Humorous 
Courtier of 1640? was apparently printed from the same setting of 
type from “ TRaytor” through “ Revenge” * as the same catalogue 
in The Maid’s Revenge. The same large, damaged “T” (in 
“TRaytor”), the same “ F'” (in “ Witty Faire one”) with a frag- 
ment of type on the extended, lower serif, the same damaged “v ” 
(in “Love in a Maze”), the same damaged “R” in “ Maides 
Revenge”), and many other examples show that the same types 
were used. Moreover, rulers connecting two full stops on a copy 
of each play cut the same letters in the same places.* Since it seems 
hardly probable that the printer (Thomas Cotes) would have left 
this catalogue standing in type over a period of several months, 
we must suppose that the quarto of The Maid’s Revenge was printed 
late in 1639 or early in 1640.° If, then, the presence of the dedication 
indicates that Shirley was in London, it indicates that he was there 
late in 1639 or early in 1640. 
ALBERT HOWARD CARTER 
The University of Chicago 





1 Arthur Huntington Nason, James Shirley, Dramatist; a Biographical 
and Critical Study (New York: Arthur H. Nason, 1915), pp. 116, 118. 

2“ Printed by T. C. for William Cooke, and are to be sold by James 
Becket, in the Inner Temple. 1640.” The catalogue appears on sig. A2r. 
In The Maid’s Revenge (“ Printed by T. C. for William Cooke, and are to be 
sold at his shop at Furnivalls Jnne Gate in Holbourne. 1639.”), it appears 
on sig. A2v, 

That is, the entire page exclusive of the head-piece; heading; the 
“ Humorous Courtier,”’ the signature, and catch-word added to the later list; 
and the tail-piece omitted from the catalogue in The Maid’s Revenge, the 
earlier. 

* Ronald B. McKerrow, An Introduction to Bibliography (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1927), p. 183. 

5 Even supposing that The Humorous Courtier was postdated, we can 
hardly push the date of publication of the two quartos back far enough to 
affect our conclusion. 


3 
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JOSHUA POOLE AND MILTON’S MINOR POEMS 


In the preface to his edition of Milton’s Minor Poems (1785) 
Thomas Warton, noting the scarcity of early allusions, declared 
that he found not “the quantity of an hemistich quoted from any 
of these poems ” in Joshua Poole’s collection of phrases from con- 
temporary poets, The English Parnassus, 165%. This statement, 
repeated in the revised but posthumous edition (1791), was em- 
phatically denied by Todd (1801) and by William Godwin, who, 
in his Lives of Edward and John Philips (1815), asserted that 
Milton’s Minor Poems “ appear to be cited as often as the writings 
of almost any other author. Nearly the whole of the Ode on the 
Nativity is inserted in different extracts; the quotations from 
L’Allegro are copious . . .” In his Influence of Milton on English 
Poetry (1922) Professor R. D. Havens supplied what the others 
had neglected to supply—nineteen page references to Poole, as 
evidence. And there the problem has been allowed to rest. 

Since early references to the Minor Poems are, in any case, rather 
scarce, it would surely be of interest to know the exact extent to 
which Poole made use of Milton’s verses. Consequently, with John 
Bradshaw’s Concordance I have checked, line by line, that entire 
section of The English Parnassus devoted to poetic phrases. The 
results may or may not justify the labor involved, but I shall be 
satisfied if the matter is settled once and for all. 

Of all Milton’s minor verse the “ Nativity Ode” proved most 
useful to Poole, who collected the following illustrations: 64-68 
(Calm, p. 273) ; ? 155-164 (Day of Judgment, pp. 358-9 [408-9]) ; * 
235-236 (Fairies, pp. 290-1 [340-1]);* 68 (Halcyon, p. 335 


1I have, of course, ignored the dictionary of riming monosyllables and 
the subsequent dictionary of epithets. Only the phrases could be proved 
borrowed, and even with these there are some dubious examples, as I shall 
show. The collection of phrases occupies pp. 229-572 of the first edition, 
1657, and pp. 221-614 of the 1677 reprint. Pages 289-622 of the first 
edition, which I used for this study, are misnumbered 239-572 consecutively. 

® The first figures refer to the number of the lines in Milton’s poem. 
The word illustrated and the page reference in Poole follow the line 
references. 

8T have given Poole’s numbering with the correct numbering. 

“These lines are illustrative of Poole’s frequent habit of paraphrasing 
lines from Milton. 
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[385]) ; 174-175, 179-180 (Oracle, p. 485 [485]) ;° 53-58 (Peace, 
p. 441 [491]); 172 (Serpent. v. Snake, p. 477 [527]); 117-124 
(Sweet sounding, p. 511 [561]) ; 133-135 (Sweet sounding, p. 512 
[562]) ; and 101-108 (Sweet sounding, p. 512 [562]). Next in 
usefulness was “ L’Allegro,” from which Poole selected the follow- 
ing: 80 (Beautifull, p. 251) ; 1-2 (Melancholy, p. 390 [440]) ; 49- 
50 (Morning, p. 403 [453]); 41-44 (Morning, p. 407 [457]); 
63-68 (Morning, p. 408 [458]); 6-7 (Sad, Melancholy place, p. 
449 [499]); 142-150 (Sweet sounding, p. 514 [564]). From 
“ Lycidas ” Poole collected five illustrations: 98-99 (Calm, p. 273) ; 
139-141 (Flowers, p. 309 [359]); 187 (Morning, p. 402 [452]); 
168-171 (Morning, p. 403 [453]) ; 136-141 (Vale. Valley, p. 535 
[585]). “ The Passion ” furnished three illustrations: 8-9 (Elegies. 
v. Lamentable p. 2%2 [822]); 29-35 (Elegies. v. Lamentable, p. 
272 [322]); and 29 (Night, p. 418 [468]). So, likewise, did 
“Song, On May Morning”: 1 (Lucifer, p. 379 [429]) ; 3-8 (May, 
p. 388 [438]); and 1-2 (Morning, p. 398 [448]). From “ Upon 
the Circumcision” Poole perhaps took two descriptive phrases: 
“winged warriours and flaming powers” (Angels, p. 238). Two 
other possible borrowings are “ glittering ranks” (Angels, p. 238) 
and “the shady gloom ” (Night, p. 418 [468]) from the “ Nativity 
Ode,” 114 and 77-78. 

Poole did not make use of “Comus,” “Il Penseroso,” “On 
Time,” “ At a Solemn Music,” “Epitaph on the Marchioness of 
Winchester,” “ On Shakespeare,” “On the University Carrier,” or 
the sonnets. Todd is over enthusiastic in stating that “there are 
few pages in which quotations may not be found from Milton’s 
poetry.” Of the 393 pages of phrases in The English Parnassus 
(1657) about twenty-five contain Milton quotations. The evidence 
shows that only about one-fifth of the “ Nativity Ode ” is “ inserted 
in different extracts.” The quotations from “ L’Allegro” are fairly 


5 The inaccuracy of Poole’s selections are best exemplified by these lines: 
An hideous voyce, 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving, 
A nightly trance or breathed spel, 
Inspires his pale ey’d Priest from the Prophetick cell. 


Milton wrote: 


No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 
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copious considering the length of the poem. To judge from the 
long list of authors supposedly quoted, Poole may well have cited 
Milton’s Minor Poems “ as often as the writings of almost any other 
author,” as Godwin stated; but this can only be determined when 
every line in The English Parnassus has been checked for its 
author—doubtless an unlikely prospect. 
ALFRED FARRELL 
The Ohio State University 





AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF ARNAUD BERQUIN 


Arnaud Berquin, a lesser luminary who enjoyed during the last 
decades of the eighteenth century considerable popularity as an 
adaptator of foreign literature * and a writer of works for children 
and adolescents, showed a particular interest in German letters. 
Early in his career he conceived the plan of building for himself 
two German libraries, one for his Paris residence, the other for his 
country home.” 

Two letters he wrote in this connection to the heirs of Weidman 
and Reich, Leipzig booksellers, have come down to us. Both are 
dated 1776 and were written from the Hétel de Lyon, rue de 
Grenelle-St.-Honoré, where he was living at that time. The first, 
dated February 8 and to be found in the Archives historiques de la 
Gironde, XXX, 227, shows him anxious to secure two copies of the 
complete works of Bodmer, Breitenbach, Breitinger, Canitz, and 
Cramer. He wants the finest and the best editions available. In 
exchange for whatever the Leipzig booksellers may furnish him, 
he will give copies of his own books worth the same amount. The 
second letter, written on March 15 and still in manuscript form, 
is an answer to the heirs of Weidman and Reich, who have agreed 


1 See Daniel Mornet, Le Sentiment de la Nature en France, de J.-J, Rous- 
seau & Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 1907, 173-176; also my previous articles, 
“ Berquin’s Adaptations from English Periodical Literature,” PQ., July 
1934, 248-260; “A French Adaptation of Sandford and Merton,” MLIN., 
April 1935, 238-242; “ Berquin’s Adaptations from German Dramatic Liter- 
ature,” SP., Oct. 1935, 603-617; “ Notes on Arnaud Berquin’s Adaptations 
from English Poetry,” RR., Oct.-Dec. 1935, 335-340. 

2See letter written to the heirs of Weidman and Reich, booksellers in 
Leipzig, Archives historiques de la Gironde, xxx, 227. 
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to this proposition. The original is to be found in the Gratz 
Memorial Collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.* It 
has seemed to me that the publication of this document would make 
a minor contribution to the history of German literature in France 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. 


Messieurs, 


En ecrivant a la fois a plusieurs libraires de votre ville, j’etois bien 
eloigné de penser que ma proposition pit etre du gout de tous ceux a qui 
je la faisois. Mais comment demeler d’ici celui que le genre de son com- 
merce mettroit a portée de l’accepter? Etant dans l’intention d’indemniser 
ceux a qui elle ne conviendroit pas, ou en leur faisant rembourser les frais 
que je leur aurois occasionnés, ou par un present qui les en dedommageat, 
jai pris le parti d’ecrire a plusieurs d’entre vous pour que ma proposition 
pat rencontrer dans le nombre celui a qui elle pouvoit convenir. Si je 
n’avois ecrit qu’a un seul, en le priant, au cas que ma proposition ne fit 
pas son affaire, de la communiquer de ma part a celui qu’il jugeroit le plus 
disposé a l’agréer, j’avois a craindre par l’exemple journalier de nos libraires 
que ma lettre ne restat dans son portefeuille, et qu’il ne fallut m’adresser 
succesivement a chacun de vous en particulier, ce qu’il valoit mieux faire 
tout a la fois. Voila, Messieurs, la raison des duplicata de ma lettre. 

Comme notre litterature se cultive de plus en plus en Allemagne, j’ai 
pensé a ouvrir a mes ouvrages un debouché de ce coté la, Il n’y avoit que 
des echanges qui pfissent faire reussir mon projet, parceque mon ouvrage 
devenant en quelque maniere livre de fonds de celui qui me donne en 
Echange des livres, il doit naturellement les pousser et les faire circuler 
comme ses propres, ce qui doit etendre et faciliter leur consommation, et 
jy trouve l’avantage de me former une bonne bibliotheque de bonnes poesies 
allemandes dont je fais mes delices, 

Comme il m’a paru par votre lettre que si vous etiez seul chargé de mes 
ouvrages, vous ne vous refuseriez pas a un echange pour les articles de votre 
fonds, je prendrois 4 Exemplaires (beau papier) des euvres complettes de 
Gellert, de Weisse, et de Wieland, deux pour moi, et deux dont mon 
libraire se chargeroit pour son compte. Je vous donnerois en echange le 
nombre de mes idylles, de mes Romances et de mon pigmalion* (8 gravures, 
un frontispice et le texte gravés, prix 3#) qui répondroit a la somme a 
laquelle s’eleveroient les quatre exemplaires de chacun des trois livres de 
votre fond. Vous seriez les seuls libraires de Leipsick a qui j’en enverrois. 
Vous en feriez le debit le plus prompt possible dans vos foires et dans vos 





*I wish to express my most sincere thanks to the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania for permission to publish this letter. Its existence was first 
brought to my attention by Professor Richmond Laurin Hawkins of Harvard 
University many years ago, when I was a graduate student at that 
institution. 

*This work, published in 1775, is a poetic version of Rousseau’s 
Pygmalion. 
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negociations avec vos correspondans, Si vous trouviez jour a en placer un 
plus grand nombre, ou chaque fois que je publierois un nouvel ouvrage, nous 
ferions de nouveaux echanges pour d’autres livres de votre fonds, ou pour 
ceux que je vous ai demandés dans ma note et que vous pourriez vous pro- 
curer dans l’intervalle. 

Si cela vous convient envoyez-moi une note des bons ouvrages de poesie 
et de litterature de votre fond ou de ceux dont vous pouvez disposer dans 
le fond de vos confreres. Si cela ne vous convient pas indiquez-moi une 
voye par laquelle je puisse vous rembourser a vous et a ceux a qui j’ai ecrit 
inutilement les frais que j’ai occasionnés, ou acceptez pour eux et pour vous 
un exemplaire d’un ouvrage richement orné que je vous ferai passer par la 
voye qu’il vous plaira de m’indiquer. 

L’editeur des poesies italiennes® dont je vous ai envoyé un fragment, 
celui de notre almanach des Muses dont il y a 12 Vol (prix 15# 6 Brochés) 
et Mr Imbert,° un de nos meilleurs poetes dont les euvres forment 3 
volumes grand in 8°. enrichis de belles Estampes, l’un de contes, l’autre de 
fables, le troisiéme de petits poemes,? me chargent de vous proposer ces 
ouvrages pour un exemplaire qu’ils prendroient chacun de la petite edition 
des oeuvres de Gellert, de Weisse et de Wieland. 


Je suis tres parfaitement en attendant votre Réponse, 


Votre tres humble 
Et tres obeissant serviteur, 
Paris. Le 15 Mars 1776. Berquin avocat 
hotel de Lyon, rue de Grenelle 
St Honoré. 


J.-M. CARRIERE 
University of Virginia 





5 Berquin is referring to the Collection des Auteurs Italiens, a work pub- 
lished in forty-two volumes and containg the writings of outstanding Italian 
poets. The Collection is advertised in the Almanach des Muses of 1775 and 
1776 as being sold at Delalain’s, “ Librairie, rue & a cété de la Comédie 
Francaise.” 

* Barthélemi Imbert was born in Nimes in 1747 and died in Paris in 1790. 
He came to Paris at the age of twenty and soon achieved great repute as an 
imitator of the poet Dorat. Unfortunately his early literary success spoiled 
him, and he never really did justice to himself. He wrote very extensively. 
Weak as an author of tragedies, he was more successful as a writer of 
comedies and light poetry. 

7 From a list of contemporary publications inserted in the Almanach des 
Muses, 1775, p. 326, we learn that Berquin is referring here to the following 
works of Imbert: Jugement de Paris (@uvres mélées), 1772; Fables nou- 
welles, 1773; and Historiettes, ou Nouvelles en vers, 1774. 
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NED. SUPPLEMENT: “SHERLOCK (HOLMES) V. INTR.” 


The only specimen given for the use of the full name as a verb 
reads: “1929 G. W. DrEEpina Roper’s Row iv. § 1 Let’s do a little 
Sherlock Holmesing. Soames, you’ll be Watson.” 

An earlier and different use occurs in James Joyce’s Ulysses 
(Paris, 1922), p. 590: “He had been meantime taking stock of 
the individual in front of him and Sherlockholmesing him up, ever 
since he clapped eyes on him.” 

JOSEPH PRESCOTT 

University of Alabama 





REVIEWS 





The Medieval French Roman d’Alexandre. Vol. 1v: Le Roman du 
Fuerre de Gadres d’Eustache, essai d’établissement du tezte. 
Par E. C. Armstrone et ALFRED Fouter. Princeton: Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1942. Pp. viii+ 110. (Elliott Monographs, 
Vol. 39). Vol. v: Version of Alexandre de Paris: Variants 
and Notes to Branch IJ. With an Introduction by FREDERICK 
B. AGAarD. Princeton, 1942. Pp. vi+ 250. (Elliott Mono- 
graphs, Vol. 40). 


Volumes 39 and 40 of the Elliott Monographs contain studies of 
an episode of the Alexander story which evidently had an inde- 
pendent existence before its incorporation into the great compilation 
assembled by Alexandre de Paris, an episode known as the Fuerre 
de Gadres (Englished in the Buik of Alexander as the “ Forray of 
Gadderis ”). In volume 39 an attempt is made to reconstruct the 
earliest French version of this episode—by a certain Eustache— 
from scraps of Latin prose, from references in other texts and from 
later reworkings of various sorts. Volume 40 is devoted to these 
reworkings, especially to the versions that appear in manuscripts 
of the compilation by Alexandre de Paris; it also includes notes, 
variants and corrections for Branch II, previously published in 
volume 37 of the same series. 

The task of recovering and establishing the text of a non-surviv- 
ing poem from disparate related material resembles that of archaeo- 
logists who seek to reconstruct lost monuments on the basis of 
fragments embedded in later rebuildings, in nearby débris, in 
descriptions and cognate art forms. Only those who know inti- 
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mately an enormous mass of evidence—men, like Bédier, who tried 
to bring to light an early version of the Tristan tale in this 
fashion—can be trusted to make such reconstructions. Fortunately, 
in the present instance we may well have faith in the knowledge and 
wisdom of our literary archaeologists. At every stage of their 
labors they have faithfully weighed and judged each intricate prob- 
lem, presenting in lavish detail all the testimony underlying their 
conclusions. 

That the difficulties inherent in their task are at times insuperable 
the authors themselves realize, for, as they admit (vol. 39, 37), it 
is possible that they have occasionally given us the words, not of 
Eustache, but of Alexandre de Paris. By using all the resources 
available, for example, they infer that Eustache’s poem opened with 
the lines: 

Tant chevauche Alixandres, qui d’aler ne s’oublie, 
Qu’il vit les tours de Tyr et la terre a choisie. 


They regard this opening as vivacious, clean-cut and wholly justifi- 
able (see pp. 39-40 for the arguments). Yet it seems intrinsically 
unlikely that any poem would begin thus without preamble, and the 
words “Tant chevauche Alixandres” would imply that Alexander 
was riding from some place already in the reader’s mind. These 
facts. combined with the absence from the sources of any exact 
parallels to the lines, suggest that in this instance we may well 
have the words of some writer other than Eustache. But whether 
the words are his or not, would it not have been more prudent to 
have introduced the poem with a dotted line, indicating that 
something unrecoverable had been lost? 

Another basic difficulty is manifest in these volumes. The Roman 
d’ Alexandre is so composite a work that one stands, as it were, in 
the presence of a painting where successive artists have added to or 
blotted out the strokes of their predecessors. It is accordingly quite 
natural that our editors should spend most of their effort upon 
X-raying layers of pigment in order to ascertain the designs of the 
original. That they have performed their task admirably is obvious. 
Yet the emphasis upon this one problem seems excessive and tends 
unduly to obscure all others. Proofs of stratification accumulate— 
turgidly and repetitiously at times—until matters of prime im- 
portance appear to be merely incidental to them. Nor do the meager 
indices speed the reader’s search. With difficulty one discovers a 
treatment—much too casual—of the style of Alexandre de Paris 
(vol. 39, 24), of the language and versification of Eustache’s poem 
(35-36), of the date of the Gadifer Version (vol. 40, 106-107), etc. 
Although the authors consider Eustache’s poem a “ petit chef- 


1TI translate: “Alexander, who hastens to push forward, rides until he 
sees the towers of Tyre...” The words “qui d’aler ne s’oublie” are not 
exactly rendered by the authors’ “jamais las de pousser plus avant.” 
See the examples of oublier with the reflexive pronoun in Marie de France, 
Chrétien and the Histore de Gille de Ohyn. 
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d’ceuvre,” they do not discuss its literary merits or seek to justify 
their judgment. (It must be confessed that, despite some vivid 
scenes and striking lines, one reader at least found the pattern of 
the whole too monotonous and undiversified for acceptance of this 
verdict.) Other material of potential significance receives scant 
or no consideration in the extensive notes, e. g. the reference to 
Roland’s sword (AdeP II, 973; neither “ Durendal” nor “ Chal- 
lemaine ” appears in the indices). 

However, as has been intimated, the source material is ex- 
haustively investigated. For good measure two Latin versions of 
the episode are presented in new, critical editions. In this con- 
nection, the fact that Eustache’s French poem was seemingly trans- 
lated into dubious Latin as a school exercise raises a perplexing 
question (see pp. 15 ff.). Here we have a case, not of the adequate 
Latinization of a vernacular text (like Guido’s translation of Benoit, 
or Petrarch’s of Boccaccio), but rather of the type of thing we find 
in the Hague fragment’s version of the William of Orange story. 
Now, our authors accept Hauvette’s identification of the manuscript 
in which this awkward Latin paraphrase is found as one copied by 
Boccaccio himself, though they hasten to deny the possibility of 
Boccaccio’s authorship. Yet one cannot help asking why a Latinist 
of Boccaccio’s accomplishments should transcribe such poor stuff. 
Is it possible that, despite Hauvette and Oskar Hecker, neither of 
whom analyzed this text, the folio containing our school exercise is 
not in the hand of the autograph pieces? In any case a superficial 
comparison of the plate reproduced opposite p. 16 with Hauvette’s 
plates does not reveal the peculiarities of the h, 1, 6 and s that 
Hauvette considered characteristic of Boccaccio’s script (Mélanges 
d’archéologie et d’histoire 14, 1894, p. 103, n. 1; plates after p. 274). 

In conclusion it should be said that if the trees of discovery do not 
always emerge above the forest of research in these volumes and 
if the sign-posts through the forest sometimes seem inadequate, 
the trees are nevertheless there and those who seek will find them. 
For example, the contribution of the Crusades to the Alexander 
poems is suggestively revealed (vol. 39, 10) ; the persisting influence 
of the chansons de geste is everywhere apparent (cf. the “ regrets ” 
mentioned on p. 24); the “lectures” of Eustache are indicated 
(p. 35) ; the problem of the transformation of proper names receives 
new illumination from observing the stages by which Gaza became 
in turn Gadir, Gadres, and Gazara (32-33); and so on. With 
each new volume of the Roman d’Alexandre it is evident how 
bravely and conscientiously a difficult and complicated task is being 
faced. Although we are still awaiting impatiently more in the way 
of synthesis than has as yet been vouchsafed us, our impatience 
testifies to our continuing interest, hope and confidence. 


Graczg FRANK 


Bryn Mawr College 
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The European Ancestry of Villon’s Satirical Testaments. By, 
WintHROoP HuntTINGToN Rick. New York: The Corporate 
Press, 1941. Pp. 244. (Syracuse University Monographs, no. 
I; also published, same press and date, as a Columbia Univer- 
sity thesis.) 


Gaston Paris and others have tried to appraise Villon’s use of the 
facetious testament against the background provided by earlier and 
later examples of the same form, but in the present study for the 
first time we have a convenient grouping and interpretation of most 
of the pertinent material, Latin, German, English, Spanish and 
Portuguese, as well as French. If no new conclusions regarding 
“sources ” and “influences” are reached, that is not due to any 
lack of acumen in our critic, but to the originality of Francois 
Villon. Indeed, besides satisfying our natural interest in the pre- 
decessors of the Lats and Testament, Rice’s book serves the equally, 
if not more important, function of revealing that, as the author says 
(p. 230), “this is one more case where a great poet has caught up 
an age-old theme and revivified it through the force of his personality 
and genius.” 

The work manifests good judgment and a mature point of view 
throughout, witness the sensible interpretation of the phrase “ je 
fuyoie l’escolle ” (30) and the inferences regarding Villon’s erudi- 
tion (36). It is only in respect to a few minor details that ob- 
jections may be raised. One misses at least a passing reference to 
William Dunbar’s Testament of Maister Andro Kennedy and to 
Guillaume de Machaut’s Voir Dit, especially when a poem as foreign 
te Villon’s time and temper as the Testament de Martin Leuter is 
considered (220). One also misses some allusion to Jenkins’s 
article, Villoniana, in MLN. 23 (1908), 163 ff., which contains a 
short but sane discussion of satirical wills. It is hardly exact to 
say (147) that Villon cites Rutebeuf’s Miracle de Théophile (he 
alludes to the legend of Theophilus, but this was known from a large 
variety of sources in Villon’s day), and it would have been well to 
equate Coussemaker’s statements about Adam de la Halle, especially 
about his marriage and his allusion to the Abbey of Vaucelles (164), 
with the:later studies of Guesnon and Langlois. Even if the 
posited reminiscence of Aucassin et Nicolette in the poem about En 
Buch and his horse be valid (and the preference of Hell to Paradise 
in satirical writings of all times makes this doubtful: see the refer- 
ences in Walther Suchier’s tenth edition of Aucassin, p. 39), it is 
nevertheless hard to understand why “the possibility that the un- 
known author of En Buch knew the story of Aucassin is supported 
by the reputedly Spanish origin of the tale” (109). These are 
small matters, however. 

Perhaps more important is the extent of Villon’s indebtedness to 
Deschamps. This seems to deserve greater emphasis than it receives 
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(178, 228) : since Deschamps’ facetious testament contains more of 
the special flavor of Villon’s works than any other and since Villon 
surely knew and imitated his predecessor’s poems elsewhere—the 
Ballade des langues envieuses more closely parallels the earlier 
Ballade des langues des médisants than the note on p. 173 might 
suggest—is it in truth “reasonably certain” (230) that Villon 
“had no particular previous example in mind as he wrote” ? 
Opinions on this point will probably continue to differ (see 169 ff. 
for a summary), but on the basis of Rice’s own evidence his con- 
clusions seem slightly timorous to me. Nevertheless, here as else- 
where the evidence is fairly and extensively presented so that the 
reader may judge for himself. In addition, the book admirably 
shows that, whatever Villon’s debt to the past may have been in the 
matter of the form of his poems, the debt was small and repaid with 
compound interest. 


GRaAcE FRANK 
Bryn Mar College 





The Evolution of Balzac’s Comédie Humaine, Edited by E. PrEs- 
TON DarGAN and BERNARD WEINBERG. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois [1942]. Pp. xi+ 441. 


The title of the volume is misleading. The general title of the 
series “ Studies in Balzac” would have been more appropriate, for 
the book is composed of the following studies erroneously called 
“ chapters ”: 1. Balzac’s method of revision, by E. Preston Dargan; 
2. Development of the scheme of the Comédte humaine: Distribu- 
tion of the stories, by Brucia L. Dedinsky ; 3. Variations in Le Curé 
de Tours, by Rachel Wilson; 4. An introduction to a critical edition 
of Le Secret des Ruggieri, by William L. Crain; 5. Summaries of 
variants in twenty-six stories, prepared by different students and put 
together by Bernard Weinberg; 6. A General conclusion by the 
editors; 7. An appendix, discussing the Zweig manuscript proof of 
Une Ténébreuse affaire, by Wells Chamberlin. As it is seen, with 
the exception of Miss Dedinsky’s contribution and partially Mr. 
Crain’s, the volume is composed of routine investigations of variants 
in Balzac’s works under the very able guidance of the much regretted 
Professor Dargan. The reader will find an excellent summary of 
Balzac’s method of revision in Professor Dargan’s contribution. 

For the student who is more generally interested in Balzac Miss 
Dedinsky’s investigation is the most useful. Miss D. traces syste- 
matically the history of the publication of Balzac’s novels and 
discovers that the scheme of his Comédie humaine was the result 
of a definite plan conceived very early and brought to a happy 
conclusion. She also shows that within the general scheme the 
distribution of the stories and their classification have a raison 
d’étre. The method she uses, however, is extremely mechanical. 
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She gives the impression that she is putting together the pieces 
of a picture puzzle that have been sawed with geometrical regularity 
and can fit in only one spot. In almost every case Miss D. 
concludes, with appropriate variations of course, somewhat as 
follows: “ Since in this novel Balzac has realistically depicted poli- 
tical, administrative, and financial Paris, it remains an indis- 
pensable part of the ‘Scénes de la vie parisienne.’” No play is 
given to imagination and there is no room for questioning the 
reasons of the “master mind.” Curiously enough even Balzac’s 
choice of a general title can be explained arithmetically : 

References to Dante increase steadily in Balzac’s work between 1829 and 
1841. ... During that period I have noted fifty-one direct and several 


miscellaneous and incidental allusions. These are significant, and, I believe, 
led to the use of the title Comédie humaine. 


Frequency of allusions doesn’t prove the choice of a title. It shows, 
if anything, that Balzac did not live in a vacuum and that he shared 
his contemporaries’ enthusiasm for Dante, and that there may be 
in these allusions an element of opportunism. Lamartine writes: 
Dante semble le poéte de notre époque, car chaque époque adopte et rajeunit 


tour & tour quelqu’un de ces génies immortels qui sont toujours aussi des 
hommes de circonstance, 


The italics are mine. I dont’s think anyone has doubted that Balzac, 
in the choice of his title, may have been inspired by the title believed 
by most of his contemporaries to have been given by Dante to his 
masterpiece, and the rapprochement was made by Vigny: 

Une des choses curieuses de notre époque, c’est l’orgueil des prétentions 


littéraires démesurées. L’un (Soumet) appelle son livre la Divine Epopée ; 
Vautre, la Comédie humaine.* 


There remained to show that the term Comédie could be applied 
to the novel. Curtius? did this adequately by showing that the 
terms Comédie and Comédie humaine were “in the air.” Mme. 
Durry clinched the argument by citing Stendhal’s reflexion which 
is analogous to Balzac’s idea: “Je regarde le Roman comme la 
Comédie du XIX°* siécle.” * The only problem that remains to be 
solved is when Balzac decided to use the general title. Jackson’s 
argument for 1838 cannot be rejected until a satisfactory explana- 
tion is found for the numerous interpolations in the Calmann-Lévy 
edition of Balzac’s Correspondance. Certainly so many inter- 
polations are not without some kind of foundation. 


EMILE MALAKIS 


* For my Lamartine and Vigny citations and for many others of a similar 
kind, cf. Albert Counson, Dante et les Romantiques francais, RHL., xu 
(1905), 361 ff. 

* The title of Curtius’ work is Balzac, and not as given in the bibl., p. 184. 
The page reference, n. 542, is wrong and should read 418-22. I did not find 
the name in the index to check further. I do not wish to imply carelessness 
in the references, 

*“ A propos de ‘La Comédie humaine,’” RHL., xt (1936), 96-98. 
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L’ Abbé Laurent Bordelon et la lutte contre la superstition en France 
entre 1680 et 1780. Par JACQUELINE DE LA HarpPE. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1942. 
(University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 
XXVI, no. 2, pp. 123-224.) 


The abbé Bordelon (1653-1730) was a prolific writer, possessed 
of little originality, but widely read and interested in effecting mild 
reforms by the use of satire and erudition. Miss La Harpe con- 
siders him quite mediocre, of far less importance than his contem- 
poraries, Bayle and Fontenelle. She describes his efforts to combat 
superstition, his opposition to reverence for comets, magic, divina- 
tion of various kinds. She lists his works—dialogues, treatises, 
novels, plays,—shows the confusion of his methods, the faults of his 
style, the poverty of his thought: “il reste 4 terre et marche, la 
ou les autres volent.” She has investigated his work, not because 
she admires him, but because he exemplifies, better than more 
distinguished men, tendencies of the times in which he lived. 

The bulk of Bordelon’s work is so much more impressive than 
its quality that a much more extensive treatment would not have 
been justified, and the general impression that Miss La Harpe gives 
seems correct, but his curious contribution to the theater should 
have been more carefully studied. Bordelon was sufficiently familiar 
with Moliére, Poisson, and the Théatre Italien to recall them to his 
readers’ minds. The methods he employed to bring about this result 
might well have been discussed. On p. 148 Miss La Harpe ex- 
presses the opinion that Arlequin misanthrope may have been by 
Bordelon, but there is much better reason to believe that it was 
the work of Louis Biancolelli,s whom she fails to mention. If she 
had read Poisson’s Lubin ou le Sot vengé, to which she refers on p. 
179, she would have learned that harmony was restored to Lubin’s 
household, not by means of the magic formula, but by the applica- 
tion of the accompanying stick. Bordelon, in suggesting a different 
method of managing women, was protesting, not against magic, 
but against violence. On p. 208, where she lists most of Borde- 
lon’s plays, there was no reason to mention Gherardi (Vol. 11), 
for he does not concern himself, as she implies, with Bordelon’s 
Arlequin aux Champs Elysées, but publishes Regnard’s Descente 
de Mezzetin (Arlequin) aux Enfers, quite a different production. 
If she had examined the second edition of Arlequin aux Champs 
Elysées (Paris, Seneuze, 1694), a copy of which is in the Library 
of Congress, she would have discovered that two playlets by 
Bordelon were there added, La Baguette and Arlequin Roland 
furieuz, this last a parody of Quinault’s opera, Roland.? By follow- 


*Cf. my History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth 
Century, Part IV, pp. 47, 672. 
4 Ibid., pp. 704-5. 
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ing Beauchamps (11, 446-8), she has been misled into confusing 
this Baguette, which may also have been called La Baguette de 
Vulcain, with a play of the latter name by Regnard and Dufresny. 
She lists among Bordelon’s plays: “Le Droit bossu, Le Ridicule 
des Spectables, Le Derriére du Théditre. Dans Gomgam, Paris, 
1711.” Now the first two of these are merely the titles of comedies 
by Dirto, a character in Gomgam, where Bordelon briefly analyzes 
them, but does not give their text. There is no reason to suppose 
that there ever was a text of either. As for Le Derriére du Théatre, 
it is not mentioned as a play in the 1711 edition of Gomgam, though 
it probably is discussed in the second and enlarged edition, one 
that appeared in 1712 and is not accesible to me. It should not be 
confused with the Le Derriére du Théatre by Brueys and Palaprat, 
a play that Brueys read to the actors on June 9, 1693* and was 
subsequently published in his @uvres. Here she was not misled by 
Beauchamps.* Finally, she lists as comedies by Bordelon “ Le Clam 
et le Coram, Les Grands et les Petits, Les Riches et les Pauvres, Les 
Revenants. Dans Mital, Paris, 1708.” Though the first two 
consist merely of a series of largely unconnected scenes, without 
a plot and with part of the text given only in résumé, they may 
deserve to be called plays, but no interpretation can make plays 
out of the brief mention in Mital (pp. 408 and 416) of Les Riches 
et les pauvres and Les Revenants, for no text is given of either. 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 





Critical Theory and Practice of the Pléiade. By Rosert J. 
CLEMENTS. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xviii + 288. $3.00. (Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, 
18.) 


By “the Pléiade ” Mr. Clements means the usual seven poets plus 
Des Autels, La Péruse, Peletier, Héroét, Magny, Passerat, Tahureau, 
and Grévin. From “ critical theory ” he excludes considerations in 
regard to prosody and genres. He concerns himself but incidentally 
with choice of material and with vocabulary. He recognizes the 
fact that the critical statements of the fifteen poets have already 
been collected, but he has found that their remarks about other 
authors, numerous though they are, have not been considered in 
this connection : 


* Cf. my Comédie Frangaise, p. 138. 

“Her reference (p. 208) to p. 431 of his second volume should be to pp. 
448-9. On p. 204 she states that the 1708 ed. of Mital has xvi + 438 pp., 
though the copy at the Library of Congress has x + 422. On p. 205 she 
mentions only one ed. of Poisson comédien, that of 1710, though there is 
another, Paris, Pierre Prault, 1712, 12°. 
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By classifying the many unexploited judgments of the Pléiade on 
classic, mediaeval, and Renaissance writers and delving into poems which 
have sometimes been considered of secondary importance, one brings into 
relief several sides of the Pléiade’s aesthetics which might otherwise escape 
notice (p, 255). 


These sides are considered under the heads of Truth and Sincerity, 
Glory and the Revolt against Glory, Clarity and Obscurity, Sweet- 
ness and Utility, and Art and Nature. Mr. C. finds that the poets 
did not distinguish clearly between poetic truth and historic truth 
and that their attack upon flattery was made despite their ample 
practice of that art. He studies in detail the poets’ revolt against 
“ gloire,” as well as their better known reverence for it. While they en- 
dorsed oracular and erudite obscurantism, they showed progress in the 
clarity of their writings. They leaned decidedly towards sweetness 
rather than utility, a fact that Mr. C. develops in his study of their 
fondness for the swan motif, for the theme of bees and honey, and 
of their belief in distilling “ ever sweeter styles in the poetic alembic 
out of the prima materia of past writings.” Finally, his discussion 
of art and nature shows that they inclined to set genius above art, 
though they held that a genius must work and acquire “both a 
humanistic and a prosodic education.” ? 

The book is attractively printed. It is illustrated with an 
“emblem from the Thédtre des bons engins” and with portraits 
of Dorat, Baif, Ronsard, and Du Bellay. It does credit to its 
sponsors, Harvard University, the M. L.A. and the A.C.L.S. It 
is a learned work, one that shows its author has read widely and 
reflected deeply over the problems involved. I regret only that 
Mr. C. has been so profoundly immersed in his subject that, like the 
Pléiade, he has distilled into his own vocabulary words from authors 
he has perused in various languages. It is true that the Oxford 
Dictionary admits arcane, genethlialogy, megacosm, recidivism,? 
and amoristic, but their presence in Mr. C.’s book may well set a 
reader less learned than he against Ronsard and his tribe and cause 
him to ery out for a new Malherbe. 


H. Carrington LANCASTER 





1 On p. 225C. remarks that “astrology and astronomy contributed two new 
words to the French vocabulary of the Renaissance,” bien-astré and en-astré. 
As he admits that these did not remain in use, a better example would have 
been désastre, which Baif employed and which Henri Estienne regarded as 
new; cf. Huguet, Dictionnaire de la langue frangaise du seiziéme siécle, 
8. v. désastre. On pp. 262-3 he announces a discovery in regard to Desportes, 
that his sonnet beginning “ Vante-toy maintenant” (Michiels ed., p. 486) 
is derived from a sonnet by Petrarch that begins, “ Lasciato hai, Morte.” 

2It defines the word as “the habit of relapsing into crime,” a severe 
definition when the offense is merely riming ciel and miel (p. 173). 
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Guinea’s Captive Kings: British Anti-Slavery Literature of the 
XVIIIth Century. By Wytir SypHer. Chapel Hill, 1942, 
Pp. xiv + 340. $3.00. 


Interest in primitive man is perennial. We are readier than ever 
before to learn from savages and other untutored folk—an attitude 
that is illustrated by every exhibition of modern painting and 
sculpture, by the manners of the young, by the encouragement 
given to the ‘native’ arts of the Red Indians, by the current dis- 
trust of foreign missions, and by the sound of the tom-tom in much 
modern music. The present study of the Noble Negro, entitled 
‘Guinea’s Captive Kings,’ indicates that the interest of scholars 
in the origin and significance of the subject is not on the decline. 
Here, then, is an account of that phase of eighteenth century litera- 
ture which touches the anti-slavery movements in Great Britain. 
The collection of material for the use of scholars is full, adequate, 
and apparently complete. The book gives evidence of a vast 
amount of reading and of unwearied care in the ordering of detail; 
and it will take its place beside Professor Fairchild’s similar 
account of the Noble Savage (1928), and the Reverend Dr. Bissell’s 
study of the Red Indian (1925). Those in search of illustrative 
material will long have reason to be grateful to Dr. Sypher. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the study is not carried on into 
the nineteenth century, where its connection with topics of lasting 
concern to all men would have made its significance even more 
apparent. No doubt Dr. Sypher has the further development of 
his theme already in mind. Its relation to the abolitionist move- 
ment in New England and to the astonishing development of for- 
eign missions in the mid-century is obvious. The subject is fascinat- 
ing still. A few months ago Mr. Morris Bishop published in the 
New Yorker (a humourous journal published in the metropolis) 
an account of Cinque, the captive prince from Sierra Leone, who 
was for some weeks a familiar figure in the city of New Haven, 
and who, with his fellows, gave exhibitions of his native dances 
and songs on the historic green. A professor in Yale College, 
J. W. Gibbs (father of the mathematician) succeeded, against in- 
credible odds, in getting into conversation with him; and the 
citizens raised money for his education, and assisted in getting him 
and his fellows returned to Africa. Cinque’s portrait, depicting a 
strikingly handsome young man in his early twenties, was painted 
by Jocelyn, and is a significant document in the history of the 
subject with which Dr. Sypher is concerned. One is delighted to 
learn that this splendid chap was at last safely delivered back to his 
distant home. 

But why is one pleased? Why is one still interested in Omai, in 
Ignatius Sancho (painted by Gainsborough), in Thayandenagea 
(painted by Romney), in Lee Boo, in Cinque, and in a hundred 
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others? Why is their career in the western world of any sig- 
nificance to us? Is it not, in truth, because we are concerned to 
know whether such children of nature were made happier or better 
by their contact with what we are pleased to call civilization? Do 
their experiences justify us in disturbing the noble savage in his 
natural home, and striving to teach him a still nobler way of life? 
Is it not possible that his happiness depends upon being left alone? 
What principle of human happiness does the subject illustrate? 
What, in other words, is the happy state for man? 

The theme leads us back, inevitably, to the liberal notions grow- 
ing out of the deistical philosophy of the eighteenth century. That 
liberalism required a renunciation of the Christian doctrine of the 
fall of man, a theory which represents the creature as in a lost and 
ruined state from which he must be rescued, if at all, by super- 
natural aid. The newer way of thought inquired, naturally enough, 
why it is necessary to regard man as in a fallen state. May not 
the cause of his misery be found elsewhere—in the history of 
civilization, perhaps? Is there any reason to suppose that man 
in a state of nature is miserable, or, indeed, in any important 
respect, imperfect? Hence the prevailing interest in primitive 
peoples. If it can be shown that man in a state of nature is, rela- 
tively speaking, in a satisfactory condition, without need of ex- 
ternal improvements, the aim of civilization must, plainly, be so to 
alter and reduce modern conditions that we may approximate to 
that simple life which Nature and Nature’s God intended us to 
lead. See Rousseau passim. 

Now the studies of primitive man, growing out of this eighteenth 
century liberalism (including the important treatise before us), 
agree in disclosing the fact that in our attitude to the noble savage 
there mingles a vitiating element of sentimentalism and roseate 
romanticism. Most of the children of nature who were brought to 
the western world were either destroyed or ruined by the experi- 
ence. They acquired the vices without retaining the blessings of 
the higher state. Neither Omai nor Cinque could regain happiness 
in his native home. The children of nature, indeed, illustrate only 
too vividly the Christian doctrine of man’s proneness to fall. 
Where, then, is the happy state to be found? If we must surrender 
not only the Christian but the Deistic view, where are we to turn? 

The nineteenth century, with its evolutionary theory of the 
gradual development of mankind from a lower state, placed its 
whole confidence in the future. We must be patient, and await the 
long result of time. The happy state is indefinitely but not perma- 
nently postponed, and meanwhile we should derive satisfaction from 
the evidence of progress all about us. Most writers on ‘ primi- 
tivism’ have been content to study the subject from the angle im- 
posed by that theory; and the inevitable result has been the ever- 
growing tendency to let primitive peoples alone with their own 
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‘folk-ways’ and their tribal gods. But with the recent convulsions 
of society this pleasant theory of ‘ progressivism,’ as I suppose it 
must be called, has collapsed, and we are left without any view at 
all, unless it is that there is no hope of ameliorating man’s estate. 
It is not, to be sure, a consoling view; and for that reason books 
about primitive man—Dr. Sypher’s among them—are not invigor- 
ating reading, since they all suggest that our efforts are likely to 
come to naught. And yet, in opposition to such a disheartening 
view, stands man’s unalterable conviction that he—along with the 
savage and the sentimentalist—is capable of better things, and in 
defense of that conviction a considerable section of the human race 
stands to-day embattled. 
C. B. TINKER 


Yale University 





Anthony Trollope’s England. By JoHN H. WILDMAN. Providence, 
Rhode Island: Brown University, 1940. Pp.x+-135. $2.00. 
(Brown University Studies, v.) 


This is a good book. It is not a mere description of the novels, 
but an interpretation of them in reference to their representation 
of phases of social life in England in the mid-nineteenth century. 
And the social life is confined to the class between the aristocracy 
and the humble. The people that appear in the Barchester novels 
represent not the urban, but the urbane; the clergy, the “ broad- 
acres ” families, and comfortable men and women; removed from 
the eccentricities of genius and the curse of desire for fame. 

This book could not have appeared at a better time. Trollope’s 
Autobiography had an effect on his reputation similar to what 
would happen to a godly divine if he left a posthumously-printed 
confession showing he had been a sensualist. For the Autobiog- 
raphy seemed almost shamefully confessional in its cynical attitude 
toward “inspiration,” in its insistence on mechanical work. Also, 
“realism ” as then understood, was fading. Trollope died in 1882; 
in 1883 came Treasure Island and in the nineties Romantic fiction 
was in full bloom. Then later came a realism that would have 
seemed to Trollope’s people as insane as modern war or modern 
finance. 

Trollope said he would not be read in the twentieth century, 
but he was never so popular as now; which shows that it is as 
difficult to classify a period as it is an individual. With so many 
in breathful adoration at the feet of Messrs. Hemingway, Steinbeck, 
Caldwell, Faulkner, Anthony Trollope is enormously popular. As 
Mr. Wildman suggests, it is partly because he made an accurate 
picture of a whole period of English life. Leslie Stephen in the 
nineties said that his earlier love for Trollope had faded; he tried 
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to reread one of the novels, and found it “as insipid as yesterday’s 
newspaper.” But he also said posterity might find him instruc- 
tive; we certainly do, but we also find him delightful. It is re- 
freshing to read novels that are written for entertainment; that 
have no “ purpose ” and are never social tracts. 

The late Paul Cohen-Portheim, in his book, England the Un- 
known Isle, said the English gentleman was the highest point ever 
reached by evolution. He also said that in Germany the cities had 
personalities—Leipzig, Munich, Dresden, Cologne were different; 
whereas Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester were very much 
alike—but that the cathedral towns in England were individual. 
These towns in rural surroundings form the main scene of Trol- 
lope’s novels. They lend their own character to his people. Another 
reason why we read Trollope today is supplied by Hawthorne who 
said Trollope’s books are 


solid, substantial, written on the strength of beef and through the inspira- 
tion of ale, and just as real as if some giant had hewn a great lump out of 
the earth and put it under a glass case, with all its inhabitants going 
+ many - a daily business, and not suspecting that they were being made a 
show of. 


Was Trollope a genius? The admirable Richard Garnett, writ- 
ing in the nineties said he was not, because no one could be a 
genius and write so routinely; but perhaps it took genius to write 
routinely and yet make his characters alive. Genius is inexplicable ; 
and Trollope’s “explanations ” of how simple it is to write novels 
are like the explanations made by magicians. 

Thorstein Veblen wrote The Theory of the Leisure Class; but 
Trollope gave us pictures of the leisure class more true than any 
scientific analysis. One of the best things about Professor Wild- 
man’s book is his demonstration of Trollope’s immense contribution 
to social history. 


Witi1am Lyon PHELPs 
Yale University 





Interary Scholarship; its Aims and Methods. By Norman ForErs- 
TER, JOHN C. McGALuiarD, RENE WELLEK, AUSTIN WARREN, 
Wiisur L. Scoramm. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. xii+ 269. $3.00. 


It is a good sign when the teachers of a subject publish a book on 
the method of studying and teaching that subject. In America, 
the exploiting of methods has fallen too much into the hands of 
professors of “ education” who lack an inductive knowledge of the 
subjects they attempt to discuss. So far so good for this book. 
Mr. Foerster, to take the leading name in it, has long been a pro- 
fessor of “ English”; he is also a man of unusual intelligence; 
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and he has had the good sense to consult discussions of method by 
other, better, and more productive scholars than himself, among 
them, notably, the lamented Albert S. Cook, who was not only a 
scholar in the technical sense, but a philosophic teacher such as all 
teachers of literature and language would wish to be. 

Unfortunately, not one of the names on the title-page is that of a 
scholar known for productivity in research, so that the book is 
hardly one whose influence, wholesome though it be, will long 
endure. The perspective of the writers is not long and deep. 
Mr. Wellek’s Bibliography, for example (pp. 239-55), is “ a chrono- 
logical list of some twentieth-century studies.” It ends properly 
enough with Mr. Wellek’s Rise of English Interary History (1941). 
It does not include John Spargo’s excellent Bibliography, of which 
a new edition has just come out; nor do I find a reference to 
Joachim Wach and his monumental work, Das Verstehen, a detailed 
history of linguistic and literary interpretation and criticism in 
Germany from the times of Schleiermacher and Boeckh, and before 
them, to our own day. Missing also is Cook’s fine volume, The 
Higher Study of English (1906). 

Now for my part I have for years been trying to induce good men 
like Mr. Foerster and his fellows to assimilate the best elements of 
the Continental method in this realm of scholarship as they are set 
forth in the great Encyklopadie of Boeckh. Boeckh developed his 
system under the influence of the more spiritual Schleiermacher ; 
both men, of course, were conscious inheritors of the best theory 
and practice of the ages; their line goes back through Classical and 
Biblical scholars to Italy, and thence back to ancient times; their 
theory and practice are founded in Biblical and Classical scholar- 
ship, and among ancient scholars, of course, founded upon Aristotle 
and Plato. Mr. Foerster, by the way, does some injustice in his 
overvaluation of Aristotle (p. 5) when he does not recognize the 
debt of “ Longinus ” to Plato for what the treatise On the Sublime 
can add to the treatises of Aristotle on interpretation and criticism. 

The pupils of Cook, and their pupils, owe much to his insistence 
upon the study of Boeckh’s Encyklopddie ; and similarly the follow- 
ing of Théodore Reinach in France. Not one of them, teachers or 
pupils, would be likely to confuse interpretation with criticism, as 
Mr. Warren does (p. 133) at the beginning of his essay on Literary 
Criticism. 

My chief quarrel with the book is its failure to grasp the meaning 
of “science” and “ scientific ” in a Platonic, Socratic, Aristotelian 
way; the authors do not realize that learning or science is. and 
always has been and always will be one. As Whitehead finely says 
in The Organization of Thought (p. 23), “ You may not divide the 
seamless coat of learning.” After accepting Bacon’s concept of 
the advancement of learning, we must go on to Boeckh’s distinction 
between the Physical and the Ethical Sciences, which, though 
distinct, constantly interpenetrate one another ; this distinction opens 
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the right entrance into literary and linguistic study and into that 
wider business of reliving and reloving the best of the past (up 
to the recent past which we call the present), that study to which we 
apply the name Philology in the full sense of the word. Cook’s 
presidential address, The Province of English Philology (PMLA. 
13 [1898]; Higher Study of English, pp. 1-33) expresses more 
fully and better than I can what I am here trying to say; add 
thereto Grandgent’s presidential address, The Dark Ages (PMLA. 
28 [1913], xlii-lxx); for I think these two addresses are more 
helpful on the subject of literary scholarship than anything to be 
found in the volume under review (where the present writer is glad 
to find himself mentioned). 

Whitehead is mentioned in the Index; The Organization of 
Thought is not. We find surprisingly little to grip on in the text 
when we look up many notable names in the Index. And I do not 
think that humane scholarship is in such a bad way as the drift of 
this volume suggests. After-days are the wisest witnesses of a 
present which you cannot study fairly until you can see it steadily 
in the past. 

But I would not end on a note of censure for a book from which 
I have learned a good deal in detail, and could learn yet more, 
especially from the Bibliography and from Mr. McGalliard’s essay 
on Language. Rather, in closing I prefer to quote from the Preface 
by “The Authors ” (p. viii) : “ The future of literary scholarship 
belongs to the young men and women in our graduate schools. . . . 
If we are to keep faith with them, we shall have to do more than 
make them like ourselves; we shall have to suggest ways by which 
they may one day become better than we are.” I recommend that 
we induce them to study Boeckh. 

LANE CooPER 

Cornell University 





The Tragicall History of Christopher Marlowe. By JoHN BAKE- 
LEss. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. 2 vols. 
Pp. xvi + 376, viii 432. $7.50. 


There is not a word in the author’s preface to explain why he 
comes forward with this formidable treatise, which “was entirely 
in print in 1941” and was therefore hard on the heels of a book of 
half its size but similar scope published by him in 1937. Though 
both studies lie before the reviewer, no reviewer can afford time to 
check them through to see whether both record (they do) the two- 
pence received by the woman who scoured the kettle in which, a 
quarter of a century before the poet’s birth, one Friar Stone was 
“parboiled ” at Canterbury in the supposed interests of justice, or 
whether the municipal record of John Marlowe’s becoming a free- 
man of the same place is fully quoted in the first as well as in the 
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second of these books (it is not). Falling back therefore on the 
jackets, we were assured by the earlier that in his eighteen years of 
research the author had already examined “every known original 
document bearing on Marlowe,” while the later announces 
abundant new data on the early life of Marlowe’s father; his family’s eco- 
nomic status; the poet’s relations with his family while at the University; 
his father’s later life; the relation of the Government Intelligence Service 
to some of his ideas; his relationship to Shakespeare’s work and to a sur- 
prising number of other plays and poems, including the apocryphal plays 
and poems falsely attributed to him; the sources of the plays, with abun- 
dant quotations from books and manuscripts not ordinarily available; 
and a great mass of information on the social and historical background 
of the times. 


Into the new book, which has been beautifully produced by the Har- 
vard University Press, Dr. Bakeless appears to have dumped all his 
notes as well as his documentation. The result is an impressive 
record of industry in research rather than a “ definitive life,” as 
the jacket calls it; but it contains a great deal of valuable ma- 
terial for the student of Marlowe, and indeed all scholars must be 
grateful to Mr. Bakeless for collecting it. 

The significant facts about the poet’s life remain far from numer- 
ous, but on a number of more or less related topics Mr. Bakeless 
weaves, in his first chapters, a substantial tapestry. How, for in- 
stance, Gloriana came with pomp and ceremony to Canterbury is 
described in a graphic and interesting passage, though few will 
follow the author in concluding that “hence, probably,” were 
derived the lines 


Is it not passing brave to be a king 
And ride in triumph through Persepolis? 


In TLS. (January 29, 1938) notice was taken, in a generally 
favorable review, of the author’s progress “ along the old and easy 
path which leads from the statement that there is no way of proving 
. .. past the ‘in all probability’ . . . to the blessed certainty.” 
The researcher who, in the midst of varied and distracting pur- 
suits, endeavors by concentration on a single author to keep his 
hand in the game of active scholarship runs obvious risks but as a 
rule deserves good marks for his zeal instead of a long face over 
his slips. Neither that principle, however, nor his own good will, 
absolves a reviewer from his duty. As recently as 1937 Mr. Bake- 
less was apparently unaware of the Bad Quarto hypothesis and 
what it had done to the theory of Marlowe’s responsibility for 
1 Contention and The True Tragedy. The name of neither Pro- 
fessor Alexander nor Professor Doran appears in the index to 
Christopher Marlowe: The Man in His Time, though eight and 
nine years had elapsed since their respective contributions. Miss 
Doran’s name is still absent from the index to the new book (it 
appears in a footnote on a special point) ; but an argument is now 
included, to me a quite unconvincing one, for the old theory. One 
can not with safety arrive suddenly on the Bad Quarto front and 
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fight a local action without reference to how matters are going all 
along the line. The measure of Mr. Bakeless’s grasp of the now 
widely accepted theory may be gauged by his stating (II, 221) that 
1 Contention and True Tragedy are “ universally admitted ” to be 
the sources of 2 and 3 Henry VI, and by his failure to include in 
his summary of the “ main views” on this problem the one which 
now prevails: that 1 Contention and True Tragedy are illegitimate 
and later texts of Shakespeare’s 2 and 3 Henry VI! 

With the problems of the Henry VI plays is inextricably en- 
tangled the question of Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Marlowe. 
Mr. Bakeless repeatedly exaggerates that indebtedness, the exist- 
ence of which no one as far as I know denies. Mr. Bakeless’s treat- 
ment of it is warped by his evident retention of the old notion, 
which is steadily being discarded by Shakespeareans, that the 
world’s greatest artist was less original than a number of even his 
minor colleagues. That is one of the queerest ideas that ever arose 
in connection with a creative talent of the first rank. To some ex- 
tent, of course, the question revolves on dates which can not be 
fixed; but that Marlowe learned from Shakespeare more than 
Shakespeare learned from Marlowe seems probable—if it makes any 
particular difference. In Edward II Marlowe is beginning to profit 
by Shakespeare’s methods in the Henry VI plays, and in part the 
Marlovian influence on Richard II was Shakespeare’s influence 
once removed. As I have suggested elsewhere, the idea that Tam- 
burlaine is the source of the merits of Richard III involves our sup- 
posing the best of poets so thick-skulled that it took half a decade 
or more for the lesson to sink in. Marlowe was a tyro when he 
wrote Tamburlaine, and a tyro quite without Shakespeare’s flair 
for the stage. After the Henry VI material had moved the theater 
to cheers and tears, Marlowe abandoned what was left of his old 
faulty technique. The main reasons for the structure of Richard 
ITI must be sought outside Marlowe’s dramas. That Mr. Bakeless’s 
general approach is less appropriate than it would have been twenty 
years ago (which does not, to be sure, prove it wrong) is indicated 
by his choice of the epithet “talented young bumpkin” for 
Shakespeare. 

Among other blemishes are: the absence of Kyd from the picture 
of the London theatrical situation when Marlowe arrived ; the down- 
right declaration that Marlowe was “ Shakespeare’s schoolmaster in 
stagecraft ”—-whatever Marlowe was master of, and it was plenty, 
it was emphatically not stagecraft; the statement that Collier’s 
forgery of evidence for Marlowe’s being an actor proves “ nothing 
at all, except that Collier wanted to believe in Marlowe’s stage ex- 
perience ”—strike out the exception; the assumption that 2 Tam- 
burlaine was an afterthought; the exaggerated praise of Bara- 
bas’s outburst against Abigail and the consequent assertion that 
“no other man who ever trod the stage or planet ” was capable of 
it; the acceptance as genuine of Collier’s forged addition to the 
elegy on Burbage with its list of roles, including the “ red-haired 
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Jew”; the serious treatment, in handling the date of Hdward II, 
of the notions that localization of scenes is a good test for chron- 
ology and that if a character in an Elizabethan play says he is going 
to hide in a bush that is what the actor did on the Elizabethan 
stage; the placing of the chapter on Dido after the one on Ldward 
IT, in the face of the author’s decision for an early date for the 
former; the repeated misspelling of the given name of Edmond 
Malone; the citation, in the sections on Marlowe’s influence, of 
numerous parallel passages which are entirely without significance ; 
the statement that the (mistaken) allegation of R. B. in “ Greene’s 
Funerals ” lends “ some weight ” to the (no longer held) view that 
Greene charged Shakespeare with plagiarism; the waving aside in 
a footnote of the theory (right or wrong) that Shakespeare was a 
Pembroke writer, which if correct would invalidate one of the 
author’s objections to the generally accepted view of 1 Contention 
and True Tragedy; and the suggestion that the problem of The 
Taming of a Shrew is relatively simple. 

On the other hand, there are very systematic accounts of the 
charges against Marlowe and of his death. The notes on stage his- 
tory are interesting. There is a useful analysis of Marlowe’s blank 
verse. Though the discussion of the textual problem of Faustus is 
inadequate, and the authorship of the comic scenes is not discussed 
at all, it is good to see that in common with most American 
scholars Mr. Bakeless sticks to c. 1589, Dr. Boas to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Despite minor eccentricities in form, shared by the footnotes, the 
bibliography is extensive and valuable. In general, the book is 
far too long and should have been subjected to rigorous editing; 
but there is much good stuff scattered through it. 


HAZELTON SPENCER 





This Great Argument: A Study of Milton’s De Doctrina Christiana 
as a Gloss upon Paradise Lost. By Maurice Kettery. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv + 269. $5.00. 

Milton’s Interary Craftsmanship: A Study of A Brief History of 
Moscovia: With an Edition of the Text. By Ropert RALSTON 
CawLEy. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. 
viii + 105. $2.00. 

Poetry as a Means of Grace. By CHARLES GrosvENoR Osaoop. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. viii + 131. 
$2.00. 


Recent stress on the history of ideas, on the seventeenth century, 
and on Milton in particular, has given students of literature a new 
theological consciousness, if not always a new theological equip- 
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ment, and has made impossible the older cavalier attitude toward 
the most subtle of sciences. Various articles by Professor Kelley 
have inspired a special confidence in his theological learning and 
acumen, and that confidence is more than sustained by a volume 
which unifies and extends his critical analysis. After a prolonged 
examination of the evidence Mr. Kelley concludes, against Mr. 
Sewell, that the Christian Doctrine, however early it originated, 
was virtually complete by about 1658-60 (though amplified in some 
details later), and that it therefore embodies Milton’s religious 
beliefs as they stood when he was composing Paradise Lost. The 
body of the book is a running argument for and illustration of the 
theological harmony between the two works. To mention only a 
few points, Mr. Kelley holds that Saurat’s already discredited 
theory of “retraction” is untenable; “that in Paradise Lost v, 
603-06 Milton is setting forth not the actual production or genera- 
tion of the Son, but rather his accession to power as king”; that 
Milton’s conception of the importance of the Holy Spirit has been 
sometimes unduly minimized ; that the Muse he invokes is a power 
higher than the Third Person, namely, “a personification of the 
various attributes of God the Father”; and that, although anti- 
Trinitarianism is less distinct and obvious in Paradise Lost than 
in the Christian Doctrine, there is no doctrinal passage in the 
poem which cannot be interpreted in a manner consistent with 
Milton’s Arianism, These and many other less controversial topics 
are handled with a lucid authority and weight of evidence which 
come as close to the definitive as any scholar or theologian can be 
said to come, and this main part of the book establishes itself at 
once as an indispensable companion to Paradise Lost. 

While paying tribute to the solid fruits of the author’s historical 
method, one may lodge a small caveat against the rigors of his 
theory and occasional practice. Mr. Kelley criticizes some scholars 
who have neglected systematic theology, although he himself 
neglects everything else; he is tied so closely to the Christian 
Doctrine (which of course is his subject) that he slights Milton’s 
characteristic fusion in Paradise Lost and elsewhere of biblical with 
classical and humanistic ethics. On another plane, Mr. Kelley’s 
historical conscience rebels against Mr. Tillyard’s “ impression- 
istic ” and “ intuitive findings ” in regard to what that critic called 
the “unconscious meaning” of Paradise Lost. Mr. Kelley seems 
to give the impression that, because Paradise Lost contains the 
Christian Doctrine, therefore the Christian Doctrine must contain 
Paradise Lost. He allows, to be sure, for Milton’s imaginative 
embellishment of his action, but not, apparently, for those things 
in poetry which analysis of its explicit ideas cannot always plumb. 
One may suppose, for example, that the lines about Mulciber near 
the end of the first book would be, on Mr. Kelley’s principles, noth- 
ing but a hostile description of the pagan god; but Mr. Kelley 
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knows as well as anyone that the emotional tone and the verbal and 
rhythmic beauty of the lines are an implicit or unconscious con- 
tradiction of the expressed condemnation. Or, again, is there much 
“ evidence,” apart from intuition, that in Samson Agonistes Milton 
did something more than dramatize the life of a Hebrew hero? But 
this is looking through a glaz’d Optic Tube at a spot in the Sun’s 
lucent Orb, and Mr. Kelley’s book as a whole is inform’d with 
radiant light. 

Milton’s Brief History of Moscovia was given a popular reprint 
by Prince Mirsky in 1929 and was included in the Columbia edition, 
but Professor Cawley’s attractive text has a substantial introduction 
of 38 pages. The title of the book is perhaps a little spacious for 
a study of one of Milton’s minor works in prose, but Mr. Cawley’s 
familiarity with the narratives of the voyagers especially qualifies 
him to follow and analyze Milton’s handling of his sources in 
Hakluyt and Purchas. When Milton put this sketch together, he 
showed himself skilful and accurate in selecting, condensing, and 
arranging, and he managed to retain details of human interest and 
color. And while much of the work was objective compilation, 
Milton was not the kind of man who would dim the lustre of 
England or brighten the darkness of Russian civilization—or fail 
to give Russia credit for religious tolerance (in “ Samoedia”) and 
a sane law of divorce. These and other things are amply illustrated 
in Mr. Cawley’s very competent essay. 

Professor Osgood’s book contains five lectures delivered to 
students of the Princeton Theological Seminary, lectures intended 
primarily to help young ministers to find a great poet to live with, 
but also addressed to all young people who wish to keep flowing the 
springs of their spiritual life. After an introductory discourse on the 
needs of the spirit and the essential nourishment of great writing, 
Mr. Osgood deals with four of his favorite authors, authors who 
among other things embody a positively religious attitude toward 
life—Dante, Spenser, Milton, and Johnson (the last as man and 
talker rather than as poet—or anti-Presbyterian). The fact that 
his hearers were dedicated to religion and were at the same time 
relatively unsophisticated in letters compelled the lecturer, very 
happily, to concentrate on fundamentals. With unobtrusive learn- 
ing, and of course without gush, Mr. Osgood distils the mellow and 
earnest wisdom of a lifetime’s devotion, and the lectures make ad- 
mirable and winning introductions to the several authors. It is 
well for readers and scholars of all kinds and ages to be reminded of 
the real reasons and the real rewards for the study of literature. 


Dovuetas BusH 


Harvard University 
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Reading Poems: An Introduction to Critical Study. By WRicHT 
THomas and Stuart Gerry Brown. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv-+ 781. $2.75. 


It was Coleridge who said that as a student at Christ’s Hospital 
he had learned “that Poetry . . . had a logic of its own, as severe 
as that of science; and more difficult, because more subtle, more 
complex, and dependent on more, and more fugitive causes.” Only 
lately, and thanks mainly to the influence of Mr. I. A. Richards, 
has anyone tried again to teach poetry as Bowyer seems to have 
taught Shakespeare and Milton. That there is much to be said for 
what Bowyer taught Coleridge, no one would be likely to deny. 
For if poetry is not as serious and exact a study as science, but only 
a matter for ‘ appreciation,’ then we can hardly justify its place in 
our curricula. The danger in this reaction is not so much in Mr. 
Richards’ argument as in the possibility that experienced scholars 
will refuse to give that argument a serious and critical hearing, 
to the impoverishment of customary teaching practices and the 
eventual corruption of Coleridge’s insight. 

The present textbook, one of a number of recent attempts to make 
a practical application of Mr. Richards’ argument, has several 
evident advantages over both the ‘survey’ and the ‘ types’ antho- 
logies. The poems are arranged in what the editors hope is the 
order of their difficulty rather than according to some one of the 
conventional classifications which not only are meaningless to those 
who are not already able to understand the poems, but frequently 
inhibit the power to understand. The annotation is on the whole 
directed to the matter in hand, which is the understanding of the 
poems’ precise meanings. Here, however, a curious confusion 
appears. When Mr. Brown is annotating The Waste Land, con- 
siderable learning is brought to bear, directly and unobtrusively, 
on the problem of reading the poem. But a great deal of time, as 
when Mr. Thomas is annotating In Memoriam, a quite different 
course is followed. Here two paragraphs of elementary biographical 
and historical data, unrelated to the poems’ meanings, are followed 
by the observation that “Tennyson is a master-craftsman in his 
images, rhythm, sound, and organization.” This stultifying com- 
bination of unrelated history and unsupported critical generalization 
is in the worst style of the old-fashioned ‘survey’ anthology; it 
is exactly the kind of thing the method of this book is supposed 
to make unnecessary. This confusion of intention which appears in 
the annotation probably also produced the very considerable dis- 
crepancy between the careful reading of each poem which is required 
by the editors’ theory and the three hundred and fifty-three poems 
they print. One of the unsolved problems Coleridge raises, as Mr. 
Richards has himself pointed out, is how to combine the benefits 
of this microscopic kind of reading with the benefits of extensive 
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reading. Reading Poems demonstrates this problem without 
confronting it. 

It also demonstrates what is probably the most serious difficulty 
in the way of our making a practical application of Coleridge’s 
insight, the difficulty of dealing successfully with the ontological 
and value problems involved. It is poetry which raises these prob- 
lems, and we ought not to shy away from them, any more than 
physicists shy away from their equally difficult problems. The 
pedagogical task is to find a way to teach our students “how to 
generalize, as opposed to how to learn general formulas ” about these 
matters. Reading Poems has not found that way. Its critical 
essay, instead of using its theorems “for the construction of prob- 
lems,” is full of dangerously oversimplified formulas. Most of these 
formulas are attempts to counteract common prejudices about 
poetry. But such prejudices will hardly be overcome by doctrine, 
certainly not by dubious doctrine. The common notion that poems 
are not ‘true,’ for example, is met by the argument that “if the 
reader understands that the statement is not made . . . to assert 
its truth . . . but for the sake of expressing feeling” all will be 
well. This is to fall into the trap Ruskin set so long ago in the 
famous chapter on The Pathetic Fallacy, the dangers of which ought 
by now to be manifest. Another common prejudice, that poetry is 
not very significant, is met by the argument that a poem com- 
municates an experience. We are at first told that this is not 
the poet’s original experience but “the experience which these 
words ‘mean’ to him.” But the actual discussion of this topic 
continually ignores this distinction, which is, in any event, theo- 
retically inadequate. This is surely to make a bad enough matter 
a good deal worse. We are also told that for the purpose of Reading 
Poems imagination is to be conceived as “the power of forming 
mental images which correspond to the experiences of the senses.” 
Apart from the theoretical ineptness of this definition, the dangers 
of encouraging the image-making habit in this way, as any reader 
of Mr. Richards should know, are very great. Most of these formu- 
las seem to be consequences of an initial oversimplification to 
which the editors themselves are apparently committed, that “a 
poem is not in existence at all until we [as readers] create it in our 
consciousness.” 

These are difficulties, some of them inherent in Coleridge’s idea, 
some created by the editors of Reading Poems. They are difficulties 
which can probably be overcome and which are certainly well worth 
overcoming if the result will be, as it well may be, to provide us 
with a means for making our students aware of that severe, difficult, 
subtle and complex logic of poetry which Coleridge early learned, 
as must all good readers of poetry, to respect. 


ARTHUR MIZENER 


Wells College 
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A Concordance of the Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe. By 
Braprorp A. Booru and CiaupE E. Jones. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1941 . Pp. xiv-+ 211. $5.50. 


At the close of their boyish and effusive Introduction, the com- 
pilers of this volume say (p. xiv): “We are not concerned with 
the problems of identification surrounding the Poe canon. We 
include all the lines printed by Killis Campbell, as well as the short 
poems from Notes and Queries and Mabbott’s edition of The 
Selected Poems, without inquiring into the validity of the ascriptions 
in our sources.” The sources are listed on pp. vi-xili. 

The task the compilers set themselves has been done with some, 
not too much, care. In a private way I learn that Professor Robert 
L. Ramsay has found in the work various bad lapses of attention ; 
he particularly censures the failure to separate homonyms. Under 
art I note: “Thou art an emblem of the glow” and “ The playful 
maziness of art” (To the River, lines 3 and 5). My Concordance 
to Wordsworth does better than that with homonyms, but, as Mr. 
Ramsay properly observes, not too well. Since the method Messrs. 
Booth and Jones have used came partly out of Ithaca, and has been 
improved there, those who build upon it elsewhere ought to go on 
improving it. They ought now to seek advice from Professor Harris 
Fletcher of Illinois, who with great intelligence and ingenuity, 
and with the use of tabulating devices he secured from the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, seems to have developed 
by far the best way of producing concordances and the like with 
accuracy and speed. I am afraid that this Concordance of Poe 
falls below the standard we now have a right to expect in such works. 
Yet the book will serve its purpose well in the hands of any one who 
knows how to use a verbal index. 

I have some notes and queries. Did Poe consistently spell for 
ever as one word? Compare Calverley’s poem of this name, and 
“for ever and ever” at the end of the Lord’s Prayer. And where 
did Poe pick up the spelling Loeda for Leda? From a Medieval 
source, or a later? No one who was looking for the lady would 
readily find her in this book. Poe’s references in verse to classical 
mythology are few, and similarly his allusions to other writers, 
and indeed to other real persons. His “ pallid bust of Pallas” we 
naturally recall offhand. Otherwise in some minutes of search I 
turn up only Zeno and Locke ; John Locke is brought in for contrast 
with Joe Locke in Lampoon (misprinted, p. 106, Lampon). The 
search otherwise leaves us with an impression of a dearth of ideas 
in the mind of Poe. In Lewis Carroll’s Poeta Fit, Non Nascitur, 
the man of experience tells the young inquirer: You must use words 
like wild and weary, strange and lonely. What, says the budding 
poet, 


Take them in a lump 
As: “The wild man went his weary way 
To a strange and lonely pump ”? 
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Poe uses the four adjectives liberally, and does ‘not use pump or 
lump. He also uses the rime furled—world which Calverley sports 
with in Lovers, and a Reflection. On page 68 the head-word Frog 
should be Frog-pond. On page 73, in the line from Al Aaraaf 2. 24, 
“And rays from Gods shot down,” read “God.” On the last page, 
under Zinghis (which should have an apostrophe), for “The 
zinghis’ yet re-echoing fame” (in Tamerlane), read “The 
Zinghis’,” etc. 

Messrs. Booth and Jones evidently think that Poe was intrin- 
sically and historically worth a concordance. At all events they 
have been willing to do as Leonardo da Vinci advises (Notebooks, 
ed. by Macurdy, p. 80) : “ Shun those studies in which the work that 
results dies with the worker.” 

LANE COOPER 

Cornell University 





The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. Edited by 
W. S. Lewis. Volumes 1x and x: Horace Walpole’s Corre- 
spondence with George Montagu. Edited by W. S. Lewis and 
RatpH S. Brown, Jr. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1941. Pp. lvi+ 418 + 560. $15.00. 


The great undertaking of the Yale Walpole moves steadily for- 
ward. The two volumes of the correspondence with William Cole 
appeared in 193%; the six volumes of the correspondence with 
Madame du Deffand were published in 1939; and now we have, 
in 1941, two more stately volumes containing the very witty 
and entertaining correspondence with George Montagu. It con- 
sists of 449 leters—262 from Walpole and 187 from Montagu. 
There are five early letters from Walpole dated from King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1736 and 1737; but the consecutive corre- 
spondence begins in 1745 and extends through 1770, when the 
friendship begun when Walpole and Montagu were schoolboys at 
Eton lapsed as a result of the indolent Montagu’s growing indif- 
ference. It is most voluminous in the decade of the 1760’s. 

Save for a few brief passages prudishly omitted by earlier editors, 
all of Walpole’s letters in these volumes have already been printed. 
Of Montagu’s, however, only two have been hitherto published in 
full, and 36 others in considerable fragments. Until the year 1760 
only a very few of Montagu’s letters have survived; but beginning 
with that year one can now for the first time read Walpole’s letters 
against the background of his friend’s rejoinders. When Montagu 
takes the trouble to be at his best, he shows an excellent mastery of 
the epistolary art, with witty turns of phrase very similar to those 
of Walpole. Mr. Lewis in his Introduction (p. xxv) apparently 
regards Montagu as Walpole’s model: “ Much of what in Walpole’s 
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style we find most Walpolian can be traced, it now seems clear, to 
George Montagu.” But is it not quite as likely that Montagu 
caught these qualities from Walpole? 

The work of editing this correspondence has been done with the 
same scrupulous accuracy and attention to minute detail that we 
have learned to expect from the Yale Walpole. The gossiping 
character of the correspondence has called for an exceptionally full 
commentary in explanation of its allusions to persons and events, 
many of which are obscure. Only rarely have the editors had to 
confess that they have been baffled. Almost every question that the 
reader will ask is clearly and concisely answered at the foot of the 
page, with full indication of the sources to which he may turn for 
verification or for more detailed information. A minutely analyzed 
index to the correspondeince fills 208 double-column pages of small 


type. | 


Princeton University 


Rosert K. Roor 





The Oxford Companion to American Interature. By Jamzs D. 
Hart. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, [1941]. Pp. viii 888. $5.00. 


Professor Hart has followed the general plan used in Sir Paul 
Harvey’s The Oxford Companion to English Literature (1932). 
His book is intended not for the scholar but for the general reader 
and the undergraduate. For such readers there are excellent 
sketches of all the more important writers and somewhat less satis- 
factory sketches of many minor writers. Where scholarly bio- 
graphical and critical studies were available, the compiler has 
performed his task admirably, but he has had difficulties with the 
many writers whose work has not been carefully studied. One 
cannot help regretting that he found it impracticable to carry out 
his original intention of calling upon experts for many contribu- 
tions. He has included synopses of nearly nine hundred novels 
and of many poems and plays, and he has given brief informative 
discussions of such varied topics as the Library of Congress, Pulitzer 
Prizes, Boston, Reconstruction, the Atlantic Monthly, Transcen- 
dentalism, etc. He has interpreted literature in a very wide sense; 
and in spite of the excellence of his critical comments, the em- 
phasis in the book is social, historical, and journalistic rather than 
literary. 

The compiler warns his readers that the space given to a 
particular topic is not the measure of its importance, but there are 
many instances in which the allotted space seems either too much 
or too little. Francis Hopkinson, definitely a minor writer, receives 
more space than Sidney Lanier; and Stiegel the glassmaker is 
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given fuller treatment than American Speech or American Intera- 
ture, two magazines of considerable importance for the readers of 
such a book as this. Bronson Alcott and Jack London are given 
the space usually allotted to major authors. William Pinkney, 
lawyer and diplomat, is given more space than his son the poet; 
and another poet, Philip Pendleton Cooke, is given no fuller treat- 
ment than his uncle, a forgotten general. William Taylor, mission- 
ary and evangelist, is treated as fully as Sara Teasdale. In many 
instances the sketchiness of the treatment is due to the lack of 
materials, but there is no dearth of materials on Sidney Lanier or 
Edward Coote Pinkney. The compiler has included many con- 
temporary writers whose published work bears little or no relation 
to American literature and who are more fully treated in Who’s 
Who in America. The omission of such names as these would have 
made space available for brief bibliographical notes listing standard 
editions and biographical and critical materials. Presumably the 
reader who consults so useful a work as this would welcome refer- 
ences to additional sources of information. 

There are some omissions which should be remedied in later 
editions. Among lesser Southern writers, for example, one finds 
William J. Grayson (omitted in The Dictionary of American 
Biography, although discussed by Parrington) but not Francis 
Orray Ticknor or James M. Legaré. There is a sketch of Robert 
Munford, Revolutionary soldier and dramatist, but none of his 
son William, the first American translator of Homer. Among 
literary magazines we find the Reviewer and the Frontier but 
neither the Texas Review nor its successor, the Southwest Review. 
Among the names of living historians one finds Samuel E. Morison 
and James Truslow Adams but not Thomas J. Wertenbaker or 
James G. Randall. If we look for the names of scholars in the 
special field of American literature, we find Fred Lewis Pattee, 
Arthur H. Quinn, Percy H. Boynton, and Emory Holloway but 
not—to name only New England scholars—Kenneth Murdock, 
Howard Mumford Jones, Stanley Williams, Perry Miller, Francis 
Q. Matthiessen, or George Whicher, whose sketch of Emily Dickin- 
son the compiler has used as a model. 

Profesor Hart is a careful workman, and errors of fact are not 
numerous when one considers the enormous field he has covered. I 
list a few which I hope will be corrected in later editions. The 
Cambridge History of American Literature appeared in 1917-1921, 
not in 1917-1920. Amy Lowell’s “ Patterns ” is not free verse but 
an irregular poem in rime. Longfellow’s “The Euilding of the 
Ship ” is a narrative poem and not an “ ode.” The scene of George 
Cary Eggleston’s A Man of Honor is Virginia and not Indiana. 
There are occasional discrepancies in dates. Augusta J. Evans’s St. 
Elmo is variously given as 1866 and 1867. Sunderland Capture is 
listed among Pulitzer Prize poems but not in the sketch of its 
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author, Leonard Bacon. There is an excellent brief sketch of 
Achille Murat which omits what is for students of American 
literature the most significant fact in his life, his friendship with 
Emerson. 
JAY B. HuBBELL 
Duke University 





The Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover, 1709-1712. Edited 
by Louis B. Wricut and Marion Tinuine. Richmond: Dietz 
Press, 1941. Pp. xxx + 622. $5.00. 


Through their knowledge of the shorthand system perfected by 
William Mason in the late seventeenth century, Mrs. Tinling and 
Dr. Wright have made available the first of three considerable seg- 
ments of Byrd’s Diary, a diary which they argue with conviction 
was probably kept throughout his adult life. Plans are already 
completed for the publication of the second section covering the 
years 1739-1741.1. As for the third, 1717-1721, now owned by the 
Virginia Historical Society, we can only deplore with Dr. Wright 
the unexplained perversity of that body in continuing to suppress it. 

The present volume gives us Byrd in his middle thirties, several 

years married and the owner of something like 30,000 acres of land. 
He is an English-bred gentleman, but already adjusted to the 
routine of his Virginia plantation. It is that routine indeed which, 
although somewhat monotonous to read about, presents in its 
cumulative effect an invaluable understanding of Byrd. The follow- 
ing is a typical entry: 
31 March. I rose at 6 o’clock and read a chapter in Hebrew and 200 
verses in Homer’s Odyssey. I said my prayers and ate milk for breakfast. 
I danced my dance. Mr. Haynes came to see me and I appointed him to 
receive the President’s tobacco. We made an end of sowing the oats. I 
ate nothing but boiled beef for dinner. My wife was out of humor for noth- 
ing. However I endeavored to please her again, having consideration for a 
woman’s weakness. I played at billiards with the ladies. I read Italian. 
In the evening we walked about the plantation. My wife was out of order 
80 we went to bed soon. I had good health, good thoughts, and good humor, 
thanks be to God Almighty. I said my prayers. This month was remark- 
able for abundance of rain and wind without frost. 


The evidence of Byrd’s linguistic ability is for the first time con- 
clusively established. And his reading is not haphazard; he stays 
with an author, like Lucan, for instance, consistently until he knows 
him, just as he reads in Geometry day in day out for weeks. And 
he dances his “dance,” obviously a form of calisthenics, virtually 
every morning. 

Byrd liked to gamble, though the sums he lost or won were not 
large. Thirty shillings one way or the other was an average day’s 
venture, but at that the picture of members of the Council of 


— volume, edited by Maude Woodfin and Marion Tinling, is now in 
print. 
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Virginia shooting craps in a Williamsburg Inn or lodging house 
might tend to disillusion those who would idealize Virginia culture 
of the first century after colonization. For the colony was still 
one in which a healthy, systematic gentleman—if Byrd was a typical 
figure—might write amiable satires against his contemporaries, 
serve as a judge in the colonial court, doctor his slaves, purging 
them or bleeding them, or be compelled to thrash them soundly 
when they were recalcitrant. He was an extremely busy person. 
The Diary, in brief, presents not the Byrd of publicized Westover 
but a detailed picture of a relatively young man, a man of many 
occupations, who still can find time to send seeds to the Bishop of 
London for experimental planting. It affords an invaluable picture 
of life in the early colonial South. 

; RICHMOND Croom BEATTY 

Vanderbilt University 





William Warner Bishop, a Tribute, 1941. Edited by Harry 
MILLER LYDENBERG and ANDREW KEroGcH. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941. Pp. vi-+ 204. $3.00. 


The ambassadorial function exercised in the international library 
world by William Warner Bishop, librarian emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, accounts for the presence of seven European} 
English, and Canadian librarians among the contributors to the 
volume of studies recently published in his honor. And because 
Dr. Bishop for many years has devoted his extra-routine energies 
to tasks of codrdination and organization at home and abroad, the 
essays contributed by his associates are for the greater part con- 
cerned with large aspects of library administration. Reading them 
one experiences a broadened conception of the library function in 
the organization of modern scholarship. 

In the study by Keyes DeWitt Metcalf (Harvard) of “Some 
Trends in Research Libraries,” the grim picture of excess in 
growth, cost, and complexity of the large library of today is re- 
lieved somewhat by the examination of factors which indicate that 
Nature and Man are working together for relief of the situation. 
The discussion of “ Optima in Library Service for the South by 
1950,” by Louis Round Wilson (Dean of the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago) is less impressive, perhaps, for the 
eventuation implied by its title than for its record of the splendid 
achievement of the library movement throughout the South in the 
past forty years. The recataloguing of the Vatican manuscripts 
through the agency of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, with Dr. Bishop as adviser and intermediary, is described 
by Eugéne, Cardinal Tisserant (The Vatican Library), into whose 
capable hands was placed the task of adapting modern cataloguing 
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technique to the problems presented by manuscripts of the ancient 
and mediaeval world. “Sir Henry Ellis in France,” by Gerhard 
Richard Lomer (McGill), recalls to memory a Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum whose virtues have not survived in memory 
the wave of reform which supplanted him in 1856 in favor of 
the great Panizzi, a bit of library history with lessons alike for 
librarians and the committees which investigate them. Of con- 
tributions to the volume purely scholarly in character one recalls 
particularly the palaeographic study by Sir Frederick George 
Kenyon (British Museum) on “ Book Divisions in Greek and Latin 
Literature ”; an informative account of “ Palm Leaf Books,” by 
Otto Kinkeldey (Cornell University); an entertaining piece of 
literary and bibliographical investigation entitled “ Rinaldo Rinal- 
dini (Capo Brigante) and George Washington,” by Jens Christian 
Bay (John Crerar Library, Chicago) ; and “The Yale Library of 
742,” by Andrew Keogh (Librarian emeritus, Yale University). 
One reads with pleasure at the beginning of the volume the com- 
ments of Frederick Paul Keppel (Carnegie Corporation) and 
Harry Miller Lydenberg (retired Director, New York Public 
Library) upon the personal and professional characteristics of Dr. 
Bishop. This reviewer, recalling a youthful first visit to the 
Library of Congress and the helpful kindness of the Superintendent 
of the Reading Room, understands the note of friendly affection 
for William Warner Bishop which runs through these two articles. 
Other contributions were made to the volume by Herbert Putnam 
(Librarian emeritus of Congress), Isak G. A. Collijn (Royal 
Library, Stockholm), A. C. de Breych-Vauthier (League of Na- 
tions Library), Marcel Godet (National Library of Switzerland), 
and Tietse Pieter Sevensma (Librarian, University of Leiden). 


LAWRENCE C. WRoTH 
The John Carter Brown Library 





The Gentle Hertford, Her Infe and Letters. (Wellesley College 
Series.) By Heten Sarp Hucues. New York: Macmillan, 
1940. Pp. xiv-+ 506. $4.00. 


This collection of letters, poems, and journals written to, by, or 
about the patroness of Thomson and Shenstone includes correspon- 
dence with members of Lady Hertford’s immediate family, and 
with several more notable contemporary figures, including Lady Lux- 
borough, Elizabeth Rowe, Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, and Isaac 
Watts. Most of the material is in manuscript form in the library 
of the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick Castle; to this has 
been added material from the British Museum and from the 
Wellesley College Library. Although she was for ten years lady-in- 
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waiting to Queen Caroline, Lady Hertford’s interests centered 
about the doings of her immediate family and in country life at 
Marlborough Castle, rather than in those of the town. Her letters 
reveal a preoccupation with the new fashions in landscape garden- 
ing; in the considerable remodelling of Northumberland House; in 
literary gossip, which includes the publication of Robinson Crusoe 
and the controversy over Glover’s “Leonidas”; and, during her 
later years, in the Methodist movement. Lady Hertford and her 
friends limited their concerns to a small canvas—“ in little scenes 
and trivial incidents,” as Professor Hughes puts it, and one must 
not look beyond this scope, expecting to find a clue to many of the 
larger movements of the period. 

Because of Lady Hertford’s acquaintance with some of the men 
of letters of the period, one wishes that in her editorial comments 
Professor Hughes had allotted more space to this subject. Although 
James Thomson and Stephen Duck are mentioned very briefly, 
one wishes for a recapitulation, either in the notes or in the com- 
mentary, of Professor Hughes’s findings on Lady Hertford’s con- 
nections with Lady Winchelsea, Dyer, and Shenstone—findings 
which Professor Hughes has published in learned journals during 
the past twelve years, but which might well have been indicated 
here, however briefly. Furthermore, one wishes that the extent of 
Lady Hertford’s literary benevolences had been more fully pursued 
for the light it would have thrown on the obscure condition of 
eighteenth-century patronage. For example, when Walter Harte, 
the protégé of Pope, published his “ Poems On Several Occasions ” 
(1727, I have access to the reissue of 1739 only), he included an 
effusion “To the Right Honourable Lady Hertford, Upon the 
Birth of Lord Beauchamp.” Her Ladyship returned the favor by 
subscribing to five copies of the book. Similarly, Mrs. Mary 
Barber’s “ Poems On Several Occasions,” published in 1734, include 
verses “ Occasion’d by reading the Memoirs of Anne of Austria, 
Inscrib’d to the Countess of Hertford.” In the catalogue of sub- 
scribers the Countess is listed for five copies. One wonders how 
extensively her Ladyship practised this form of encouragement. 

Still another point invites comment: the editorial section pre- 
ceding the extremely interesting collection of letters centering 
about the Methodist movement might well be fuller. The statement 
that “The revival of personal religion within [the Established 
Church] was the undertaking of a group of zealots who came to 
be called Methodists ” (p. 350) is likely to be termed a piece of 
oversimplification. One wishes that a clear distinction had been 
drawn between the Methodist branch led by George Whitefield— 
the group of “genteel Methodists” in which Lady Hertford’s 
friend, the Countess of Huntingdon, was a leading spirit—and the 
more extreme Non-conformist group. ‘The distinction helps to 
explain Lady Hertford’s interest in the Evangelical movement, in 
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spite of the fact that all her life she remained an unswerving 
member of the Established Church. 

In making available the letters and journals included in this 
collection, Professor Hughes’ primary object has been to convey a 
knowledge of the daily life and interests of a well-bred and culti- 
vated member of the English court. The result is an instructive 
and attractive index to contemporary taste as it was followed by a 
circle whose interests were distinctly less urban than were those 
of the group connected with Lady Hertford’s contemporary, 
Alexander Pope. 


HELENE MAXWELL HOOKER 
Brentwood, 
Los Angeles, California 





Whittier, Bard of Freedom. By Wuitman Bennett. Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 
1941. Pp. xvi-+ 359. $3.50. 


This handsome book, modest in pretension, is large in merit. 
The author (a New York book dealer born in eastern Massa- 
chusetts) has undertaken no fresh research; but he has made an 
admirable synthesis of printed materials. From it emerges the 
clearest biographical portrait we have yet had of Whittier. 

It is quite rightly as a social humanitarian—a man of stature 
and force who helped to direct the social movements of mid-nine- 
teenth century America—that Whittier holds the most importance 
for Mr. Bennett. Yet Whittier’s verse and in smaller compass his 
periodical prose are sympathetically and sensibly weighed. The 
several instances in which Mr. Bennett’s honest enthusiasm for 
individual poems by Whittier impels him to perhaps excessive 
praise, merely give point to the biographer’s general soundness of 
judgment. 

This quality shines in the caustic dismissal of Mr. Albert Mor- 
dell’s attempt, nine years earlier, at a Freudian interpretation of 
Whittier’s life. Mr. Bennett carefully relates what facts are known 
about Whittier’s chronic frail health. And where facts have had to 
be supplemented by conjecture, Mr. Bennett’s strong common sense 
completes a picture that is restored to proportion and right color. 
Here, serious students of Whittier will probably agree, is the true 
portrait of the man, now happily cleansed of mud and indeed 
brought out in its essential values more clearly than in any previous 
biography. 

A few particularly good passages in the book merit mention. 
There is the wise assessment of John Quincy Adams, and of Whit- 
tier’s joint labors with him as an Abolitionist. Noteworthy also is 
Mr. Bennett’s careful accounting (pp. 139-45) of Whittier’s delicate 
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health. And, if the title of the biography is appropriate, Bennett’s 
conception of Whittier as of 1843 is excellent and may here be 
quoted : 

In all these events—and in the greater events now pending—appeared from 
time to time the weaving hand that belonged to a politically minded, im- 
poverished, semi-invalid Quaker poet of Amesbury, Massachusetts. But 
though the hand worked as a shadow, scarcely traceable, the voice spake as 
a trumpet to all the world, for it had a special endowment for saying 
true and terrible things in simple and homely rhyme which echoed and 
reéchoed in the minds of average men and women. 


A few minor faults, chiefly of style, are of no particular account 
here. Mr. Bennett’s book is a fine achievement. In it he gives a 
deserved nod to another which was bound to raise the level of works 
about Whittier—Mr. T. F. Currier’s superb bibliography. 


JoHN A. POLLARD 
Russell Sage College 





A Bibliographical Manual for Students of the Language and Litera- 
ture of England and the United States. A Short-title List. 
Compiled by JouN Wenster Sparco. Second edition. Chicago: 
Packard and Company, [1941]. Pp. x + 260. $1.50. 


Some fairly extensive changes have been made in the new edition 
of Spargo’s Bibliographical Manual. A number of items have been 
dropped, but nearly a hundred others have been added, and the 
entries have been brought up to date. This is as much as one has a 
right to expect in the revision of such a work, but in addition the 
whole of Part One (“ Works of General Reference”) has been 
recast under new headings and in a new arrangement. The result 
is a greatly improved book, the best available manual of its type. 

Yet I suspect that such book-lists produce the same effects as 
anthologies: they completely satisfy no one but the compiler. An 
alphabetical arrangement, for instance, sometimes brings together 
the strangest bedfellows in defiance of size, scope, language, or 
chronology—an arrangement for which the only remedy, I suspect, 
is such extreme refinement of classification and sub-classification as 
in the end to produce almost as much irritation as the defect it is 
designed to avoid. It could also be wished that in the section on 
“History and Resources of Libraries” Mr. Spargo had treated 
Europe (26 entries), or at least England, as thoroughly and system- 
atically as he has treated the United States (62 entries). Now that 
European libraries are inaccessible it is more important than ever 
to be able to find and use such information as their catalogues 


afford. 
Some confusion, too, is visible in the sections on “ Learned 
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Journals” and “ Periodical Publications.” The first apparently 
includes only journals that are current, the second only those that 
are defunct. Some disconcerting omissions result: e. g. The Edin- 
burgh Review is included, but not The Quarterly. It may be matter 
for debate whether The Criterion, Scrutiny, and The Mask (all of 
which are omitted) are learned journals or merely periodicals, but 
it is quite as important that a graduate student should be familiar 
with them as with say, Modern Philology or Anglia. The danger 
is that he should think Mr. Spargo’s lists exhaustive or, if not 
exhaustive, sufficient; though such a danger Mr. Spargo has done 
his best to obviate by his generous provision of blank versos for the 
insertion of additional items. 
R. C. Bap 


Cornell University 





Three Tours through London in the Years 1748, 1776, 1798. By 
WitmartH SHELDON Lewis. New Haven, Yale University 
Press: 1941. Pp. xii+ 135. $2.50. 


Mr. Lewis’s lectures delivered at Brown University early this 
year have now been printed, fortunately for those of us who were 
not lucky enough to hear them. The modest pose adopted is that 
of a twentieth-century tourist visiting London on three occasions 
through fifty years; the traveller sees for himself, eats for him- 
self, smells for himself, and draws his own usually astonished con- 
clusions. This device makes possible the delightful informality of 
the book, the charmed feeling that we have the best guide possible, 
a guide who like ourselves has his prejudices, his likes and dislikes, 
friends and enemies in that far away world, but is willing to show 
reason and puts his footnotes right there to confound us if we get 
argumentative. It is true that in the third lecture we are likely to 
forget that we are tourists, except perhaps in the section on Straw- 
berry Hill, but that makes little difference in our interest. The 
other aspect of Mr. Lewis’s scheme, bringing the traveller to London 
in three widely separated years, stimulates the reader’s mind with 
the feeling of vitality and change in the nation’s varied activities. 
Not in this book are we invited to think of conditions in eighteenth- 
century London as static; boys grow to men and men’s clothes and 
houses and amusements and ideas keep changing. This is the 
rather special virtue of Mr. Lewis’s little book and sets it apart 
from its many competitors. There is nothing particularly esoteric 
about most of the source material (indeed it is strange that so little 
use 1s made of newspapers and periodicals), but the author certainly 
has an eye for significant detail and is surprisingly successful in 
keeping most of his references close to the year assigned for special 
study. Sometimes the remarks of foreign travellers are not qualified 
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with precision, like that of Moritz on the “ insupportable stench ” 
of London streets. One wonders whether German cities were much 
cleaner than London at that time and remembers that Londoners 
thought the stench of Edinburgh insupportable. Sometimes the 
remarks quoted bear implications misleading for the unwary, like 
Defoe’s “ an honest drunken fellow is a character in a man’s praise,” 
or Dr. Johnson’s “ a man is never happy in the present unless he is 
drunk.” Mr. Lewis does correct the shocking suggestion of this last 
in a footnote. One suspects that familiarity with Walpole has 
made Mr. Lewis supercilious about Dr. Johnson. He makes Dr. 
Johnson’s remarks on luxury equivalent to approval of Mande- 
ville’s theories and in another place mentions Dr. Johnson’s negro 
servant, Frank Barber, in the same sentence with Wilberforce in a 
way that may confuse some. 


WILLIAM Henry Irvine 
Duke University 





Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Reading, A Guide for Source-Hunters 
and Scholars to the One Thousand Volumes Which He With- 
drew from Libraries Together With Some Unpublished Letters. 
By KenNETH WALTER CAMERON. Raleigh, North Carolina: 
The Thistle Press, 1941. Pp. 144. $3.50. 


In 1932 Dr. Arthur Christy published, in his The Orient in 
American Transcendentalism, a valuable bibliographical appendix 
on the Oriental reading of Emerson, Alcott, and Thoreau. Now 
Dr. Cameron has published his bibliography of Emerson’s borrow- 
ings of books from the Boston Athenaeum (1830-1873), the 
Harvard College Library (1817-1868), and the Harvard Divinity 
School Library (1827-1829). A comparison of the two bibliogra- 
phies shows that Mr. Cameron has corrected a few errors and 
supplied some lacunae in Mr. Christy’s entries for Emerson. The 
importance of Mr. Cameron’s work lies in its fullness, exactitude, 
and rich suggestion. Like Mr. Christy, he has gone directly to the 
charging records. We now know precisely when Emerson borrowed 
a book and when he returned it; in addition, except in a few in- 
stances, Mr. Cameron has identified the edition of whatever book 
Emerson withdrew. Anyone who has gone to these charging 
records knows their incompleteness in this respect; and Mr. 
Cameron has performed a necessary and valuable service by filling 
in the details. 

This bibliography confirms much of what we have known about 
Emerson’s reading, its depth and its range. Mr. Cameron has 
already said in his Introduction what any reviewer must say about 
the charging records: that they contain “ dozens of possible research 
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subjects” (p. 11), and not in Emerson alone. The graduate 
student or the already established scholar will discover in this 
book fresh hints and new directions. I have space to mention only 
one perhaps significant fact: the recurrent interest that Emerson 
evidently had in Wieland’s works, which he borrowed, in the 
original, from the Athenaeum in 1834, 1835, 1837, 1845, 1854, 
1857, and 1869. After Professor Rusk’s Letters and this work the 
scholarship in Emerson will proceed with greater assurance than 
before. 

This work is carefully cross-referenced. In addition, Mr. 
Cameron prints a list of Emerson’s contemporaries, some of whom 
are prominent in our literature and in Transcendentalism and 
whose book borrowings are listed in the charging records of the 
Boston Athenaeum. Here is a hint which, I take it, is obvious: 
the future historian of American Transcendentalism will do well 
to go to these records. 


Cart F. SrravcH 
Lehigh University 





Browning’s Star-Imagery. By C. Wittarp SmirH. Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. x + 252. 
$3.50. (Princeton Studies in English, 21.) 


This study of a detail of Browning’s poetic imagery suggests a 
certain kinship with the works of Wilson Knight, and Caroline 
Spurgeon. While the worth of this approach to the writings of a 
poet is undeniable, the extent to which it throws light on the warp 
and woof of the complex fabric of structural design in the works 
of Shakespeare and Browning remains a matter of controversy. 

Mr. Smith has made a thorough and painstaking investigation of 
the symbolic meanings of Browning’s star-imagery. He has shown 
how constantly the poet linked stars with the ideas of resolution, 
aspiration, hope, intellectual and poetic decision. It is in keeping 
with the spirit of an artist who, while delving deeply into mundane 
life, never ceased to be an idealist at heart, that the image of the 
star should be frequent in his poetry. Yet in the main the symbolic 
interpretations he attaches to it are the universal connotations 
familiar to men. It is the abundance of allusions to stars, not their 
originality that is striking. 

Differences of opinion are more apt to arise in connection with 
Mr. Smith’s convictions regarding the structural functions of 
Browning’s star-imagery than with his explanation of the symbol- 
ism involved. A single detail of poetic design, even though a 
favourite one, is a slim basis to be considered a guide to the organic 
structure of the writings of such a catholic intellectual and imagi- 
native genius as Browning. While occasionally star-imagery does 
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have a bearing on poetic design, its function, in my opinion, is 
much more limited than that Mr. Smith seeks to establish. The 
findings of such an excursus stand in constant need of correction 
in the light of that richer and more fruitful insight only to be 
gained by a comprehensive study of the content, development, and 
outline of Browning’s poetry. Even in such poems as Pauline and 
Paracelsus, where Mr. Smith regards star-imagery as of particular 
structural importance, a number of his conclusions might be sharply 
challenged. Nor does he, through his insistence on his thesis while 
dealing with a labyrinth of detail, always escape the danger of 
breaking a butterfly upon a wheel. 

Nevertheless the book contains sound and scholarly discussions of 
such themes as the relation between the poet’s references to the stars 
and his general vision of light, the associate images linked with the 
stars, the dominance of star-symbolism in certain writings of 
Browning and its subordination in others, the connection between 
the star-imagery and the general artistry of the poet and his in- 
trinsic ideals. In handling a plethora of material, some of it of a 
minute variety, Professor Smith has striven to relate Browning’s 
star-imagery to the aesthetic and philosophic principles which lie at 
the core of his contribution to English literature. 


WILLIAM O. RayMonpD 
Bishop’s University 





Emerson’s Montaigne. By Cuartes LOWELL Younc. New York: 
The Macmillan Company (for Wellesley College), 1941. Pp. 
xii + 236. $2.50. 


James Hall Interary Pioneer of the Ohio Valley. By Joun T. 
FLANAGAN. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 
1941. Pp. vii+ 218. $2.50. 


A thorough search would have brought to light much evidence 
of Emerson’s readings in Montaigne which Mr. Young did not find 
and would have prevented several slight errors which he has made. 
But in general such shortcomings have no very important effect upon 
the value of this book, which is welcome mainly for its painstaking 
appraisal of Emerson’s interpretation of Montaigne. 

We are made to realize once more that Emerson was not a scholar 
except in his own sense of the term. He betrays no recognition of 
the fact that Montaigne’s skepticism had a traceable growth. 
Though the question of Montaigne’s sincerity in the “Apology,” 
a question which Sainte-Beuve answered with a surprising display 
of feeling in Port-Royal, must be left undecided, it is noteworthy 
that Emerson seems quite unaware that there can be any such 
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question. In spite of all his concern with Montaigne, he may never 
have read—or at least never completely read—the greatest of all the 
essays. As for the famous lecture on Montaigne, it is, to a great 
extent, not on Montaigne, and the “doubts or negations” listed 
in it are really of Emerson’s own collecting. 

We are on less certain ground, but not without the warrant of 
many a passage, if we accept Mr. Young’s emphasis on the signifi- 
cance of Emerson’s failure to express full sympathy with Mon- 
taigne’s insistence on discipline. Likewise there is much, but not 
complete, justification for the old complaint, repeated by critics for 
a hundred years past, against Emerson’s eagerness to see good in 
man and in nature and to ignore the tragic flaw which he well knew 
had been so effectively exposed, not only by Calvinists and other 
Christians, but long before them by the Ancients. 

Flanagan’s pioneer biography of Hall is hardly so much a 
biography as a miscellany. Chapters called “Ancestry, Birth, 
Youth,” “ Down the Ohio,” “ Lawyer and Journalist,” “ Politician 
and Editor,” and “ Editor and Banker” follow a chronological 
scheme ending with 1868, the year of Hall’s death. Criticism is 
mostly relegated to the remaining chapters—“ Romancer and His- 
torian,” “Hall as Literary Critic,” “Hall as Storyteller,” “ Hall 
as Poet,” “ Characteristic Ideas,” and “ Hall and the Critics.” A 
dozen pages at the end contain brief bibliographical notes and index. 

There is much new and detailed information. The most valuable 
part of it, because hitherto least accessible, is biographical. Un- 
fortunately, however, this is rather thin—the author “ deliberately 
reduced the biographical chapters to a minimum.” What bio- 
graphical facts do appear are not very skillfully used. Hall never 
quite comes alive as a human being. 

In the second half of the book there are a good many sensible 
comments on Hall’s writings, but his significance in our literature 
remains much what it was before. Hall is historically important 
for the leading part which he had in a unique and extremely in- 
teresting epoch of cultural growth. In his time, he stood in the 
first rank of observers and recorders of frontier life. The most 
memorable of his writings are his Western tales. In them he some- 
times came near being a realist. As a realist he certainly might 
have been much more valuable to us than he turned out to be. 
Losing his grasp on realism, he too often fell a victim to an 
inordinate liking for picturesque details, melodramatic incidents, 
and sentimental moods and so stumbled weakly into the same slough 
of mediocrity that engulfed many of his literary contemporaries. 


RatexH L. Rusk 


Columbia University 
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Thackeray: A Critical Portrait. By JoHN W. Dopps. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. vii-+ 257. $3.00. 


It is a sad irony that our knowledge of Thackeray has grown as 
slowly as his reputation grew in his own day, that we know so much 
akout many inconsequential Victorians and so little about him. Any 
contribution to that little, whether biography or criticism, is welcome. 
Professor Dodds’s book, says its preface, is not a critical biography, 
but rather a “criticism with some biographical infiltration—an 
attempt to trace the growth of a mind and at the same time to 
identify the quality of an art in fiction.” 

Believing that the early writings best show Thackeray’s intel- 
lectual and artistic development, Professor Dodds has given more 
than a third of his book to the years before Vanity Fair. In those 
years the young Thackeray labored hard to see through the outer 
coverings of things; and he soon achieved “a healthy, antiseptic 
hatred for shabbiness and insincerity of spirit.” All the early 
essaying and reviewing and story-telling presents his case against 
humbug. But at the same time private misfortune was helping him 
to a deep sense of man’s sorrow and pitifulness. “ There is little 
in the later novels,” says Professor Dodds, “ which is not implicit 
by 1847.” 

The analyses of the novels are excellent, especially that of Vanity 
Fair, which offers a kind of key to the others. There are good 
discussions of Arthur Pendennis, of Colonel Newcome, and the old 
matter of Esmond and his Rachel; all considerably illuminated by 
pertinent “ biographical infiltration.” The fine picture of Thackeray 
himself is the likeness of many another great Victorian—the 
likeness of an uncomfortable man. “ Thackeray,” says Professor 
Dodds, “was by no means a Victorian unawares. He was a 
Victorian with roots in the eighteenth century, flowering in an age 
which seemed often to wish, with Sir Thomas Browne, that men 
could propagate like trees.” 

Professor Dodds has written his book with sharpness and humor 
and with a full knowledge of the Victorian background. Though he 
may have strained after a bright effect here and there, he has 
generally succeeded in handling entertainingly a trying critical 
problem. To the Thackeray heirs he has expressed his gratitude 
for permission to use Thackeray’s unpublished letters. It is too 
bad that that gratitude cannot be made more general by the 
publication of the collected correspondence. 


Epwin M. EVERETT 
University of Georgia 
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Carlyle and the Saint-Simonians, and the concept of historical 
periodicity. By Hitt Suing. Baltimore, Maryland: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. xiv-+191. $2.25. 


The title of Professor Shine’s book arouses keen expectation ; 
for the Saint-Simonians brought together in their doctrines the 
poles of nineteenth-century thought, romanticism and positivism, 
and almost succeeded in uniting Carlyle and John Stuart Mill in 
a constructive compromise of the highest potential value for 
Victorian England. But the subtitle limits the study to “ The Con- 
cept of Historical Periodicity,” leaving “the social aspects of the 
relation for later treatment,” although the 180 pages of text do not 
seem too small compass for the entire subject. Without a prelim- 
inary account of the men who made up the Saint-Simonian society 
and of the origin and European significance of their doctrines such 
as E. M. Butler’s Saint-Simonian Religion in Germany supplies te 
give the reader his bearings, Dr. Shine, preferring ideas in chemical 
purity, enters directly upon an abundantly documented exposition 
of the Saint-Simonian version of the age-old conception of alter- 
nate epochs in history. Then in a careful mapping up of ground 
traversed by scholars attacking larger objectives, notably by Elie 
Halévy and Dr. Louise Young, he states more precisely and ac- 
curately than any one hitherto what Saint-Simonian publications 
Carlyle read, when he read them, and what were his personal rela- 
tions with the French thinkers. With equal care he disengages 
from Carlyle’s conception of periodicity, into which among other 
things Goethe’s theory of “ages of faith” entered, the clarifying 
and systematizing influence of the Saint-Simonians, who incident- 
ally contributed the terms “palingenesia” and “organic” and 
“ critical ” epochs. In following this influence in Carlyle’s writings 
subsequent to its first appearance in Sartor Resartus, Dr. Shine 
suggests that the Frenchmen helped relieve him of the fear that the 
chaos of his time might be permanent, and permitted him to predict 
with confidence an organic future, thus strengthening him in the 
prophetic role which links his historical writing with his criticism of 
contemporary society. This valuable generalization is almost 
hidden in a microscopic examination of Carlyle’s thought, for Dr. 
Shine has brought over unaltered into a book the scale and scope 
of an article for a learned journal. Austerely “scientific,” he even 
resists the temptation to remark that the present state of the world 
has made very much alive the theory of alternate periods of social 
decay and growth. 

Emery NEFF 


Columbia University 
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Der Umstrittene Ruhm Alexander Popes. By RupotF Stamm. 
Bern: A. Francke, 1941. Pp. 116. Fr. 6.50. (Swiss Studies 
in English, 12.) 


Professor Stamm musters in these 116 pages almost all the 
critical utterances on Pope’s poetry between Wordsworth and Leslie 
Stephen, with even a side-glance at the eighteenth and twentieth 
centuries, yet his book remains something considerably better than 
a florilegium. The reason is two-fold. In the first place, the author 
inherits from recent criticism a poetic theory that permits him, 
without erecting into absolutes either the ‘ classical’ or ‘ romantic’ 
concepts of poetic art, to recognize “in den zwei Dichterbildern 
verschieden geartete, von verschiedenen Zeitumstinden bedingte 
Besitzer derselben dichterische Kraft gespiegelt” (p. 33), and 
accordingly his work is substantially the first review of the nine- 
teenth-century controversy which deals impartially with both the 
‘classical’ poetry and its ‘ romantic’ commentators, as well as one 
of the few appreciations of Pope which is not based upon the hidden 
premise that he was a ‘ Vorromantiker’ after all. Just at this 
crucial point, unfortunately, Professor Stamm stops short. Where 
his personal observations are concerned, he is content like too many 
others to describe the quality of his own responses rather than the 
qualities of the poetry that produced them. 

In the second place, Stamm derives from the ‘ protocol’ experi- 
ments of Mr. Richards an analytic method which he uses with 
unusual acumen in distinguishing the several sorts of prejudice 
that intervened between the nineteenth-century sensibility and the 
poetry of Pope. Among them he stresses particularly (p. 8) “das 
, Hingeschworensein auf eine besondere Theorie von der Dichtung... 
das Misstrauen gegen die Werke aus moralischem Abscheu vor der 
Person des Autors, die Feindschaft gegen seine philosophischen und 
theologischen Uberzeugungen, die Abneigung gegen den Geist der 
sozialen Schicht, welche ihm meistens seine Stoffe geliefert hat,” 
and Stamm’s dextrous unfolding of these various ‘ Voreingenom- 
menheiten’ as they swirled and shifted through a century of criti- 
cism constitutes the primary value of his book. Here, as he himself 
suggests, the student acquainted with Mr. Richards’ protocols will 
be forcibly reminded that obdurate ‘ doctrinal adhesions,’ ‘ mnemonic 
irrelevances,’ and ‘ general critical preconceptions’ are not confined 
exclusively to Cambridge undergraduates; and here, too, as he 
might have added, it is made unforgettably apparent that criticism 
as well as propaganda can establish ‘truths’ not by demonstrating 
but by repeating them. 


Maynarp Mack 
Yale Uniwersity 
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Anales del Instituto de Lingiiistica. Universidad Nacional de 
Cuyo. Mendoza. 1942. Pp. iii 222. Primera e interesante 
publicacién del “Instituto de Lingiifstica” de la Universidad de 
Cuyo, en la Republica Argentina. El director del Instituto, Juan 
Corominas, discipulo de Menéndez Pidal y de Jakob Jud es autor 
de tres articulous: Nuevas etimologias espanolas (allende, aquende, 
caruncho, caracol, hueco, joroba, jorobado, vera, beira, tatarabuelo, 
tataranieto, tropezar) ; Aportactones americanas a problemas pen- 
dientes (orondo, embadurnar, tripular); Problemas por resolver 
(alondra y golondrina, orin, lindo). Leo Spitzer contribuye con 
un articulo de Estudios etimolégicos (sicrano zutano, percevejo, 
chinche, insimprar, bandullo, pandorga, enseres). Dos jdévenes 
investigadores, Salvador Canals Frau y José Santiago Arango, 
tratan respectivamente de “ bagual ” y “ melesca.” Robert Salmon, 
de la misma Universidad publica un largo articulo sobre El pro- 
blema central de la critica literaria, basado principalmente en ma- 
teriales y bibliografia francesa; estudia los elementos de la obra 
literaria, su agrupacién y el empleo del método comparativo. Al 
final del volumen hay un informe del Dr. Corominas respecto a 
los trabajos realizados por el Instituto y que corresponden a cuatro 
actividades directivas: 1. Formacién de una biblioteca especializada. 
2. Publicaciones. 3. Preparacién de un fichero lingiiistico que 
consta ya de 28500 papeletas. 4. Vinculaciones cientificas con 
otras instituciones e investigadores. El “ Instituto de Lingiiistica ” 
de la Universidad de Cuyo merece, a juzgar por este volumen, la 
atencién mas favorable de los interesados en las cuestiones de lin- 
giiistica hispana. Como nos indica la Direccién en la nota pre- 
liminar de estos Anales, trabajar4 de acuerdo con el Instituto de 
Filologia de Buenos Aires, pero especializando en la materia lexi- 
colégica, vocabulario, etimologia, etc. Su campo de accién sera el 
castellano, y mas particularmente el de América, sin olvidar las 
lenguas con él emparentadas. 


| J 8. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RitKE—Ropin: ONcE MORE.? Every now and then the problem of Rilke’s 
relationship to the French sculptor Auguste Rodin comes up for discussion. 
It is not quite as simple as Mr, Peters wants to have it when he bluntly 
refutes the assertion that Rilke was at any time Rodin’s secretary. Cer- 
tainly, Rilke had good reasons, in later years, to dislike the “legend” of 
his ever having worked for Rodin in such a capacity, although at the time 
he was the one who did most to spread it. 

Obviously, the misunderstanding begins with the use of the business term 
“secretary.” As far as can be concluded from the existing correspondence, 
Rilke came to Meudon in September 1905 (after an earlier visit in 1902) 
upon a special invitation from Rodin. Miss G. Craig Houston’s statement 
that Rilke “was to stay with him at Meudon and to act as part-time 
secretary”? is only in its first half supported by written evidence: 3 In 
the letter of September 7, addressed to Clara Rilke, Rilke quoted in full 
the communication he had received from Rodin (written by Rodin’s 
secretary!). This contained nothing but the invitation to stay with him 
at Meudon. Apparently all further arrangements were made orally after 
Rilke’s arrival,‘ but there can be no doubt that some arrangements were 
made. In his letter of October 19, to Karl v. d. Heydt, Rilke himself 
described his position as “ eine Art Privatsekretér ” (similarly on December 
13, to Arthur Holitscher),5 and on November 14 he stated to Lou Andreas- 
Salomé that Rodin wanted him to have enough time for himself and that 
“die Nachmittage gehéren mir ganz.” ® 

From this it appears to be a fair assumption that Rodin had suggested, 
in their discussions in September 1905, that Rilke stay with him in some 
sort of semi-official position. According to Rilke himself Rodin’s motives 
were most humanitarian and (as Miss Butler puts it) “proceeded from 
pure kindness of heart.”” We may be excused if we cast some doubt upon 
this rosy side of the “legend.” Rodin certainly had excellent reasons for 
trying out the extraordinary experiment, to say the least, of charging a 
German poet with his French correspondence. If Rilke was informed cor- 
rectly (letter of September 27), Rodin was unable to find a secretary with 








See H. F. Peters’ article “ Rilke-Rodin: A Correction ” in the January 
issue, 1942, of Modern Language Notes (pp. 7/8). 

?G. Craig Houston, “ Rilke and Rodin,” German Studies, Oxford, 1938, 
p. 251. 

* Rilke’s letters of September 4, 6 and 7, 1905. Briefe aus den Jahren 
1902 bis 1906, Leipzig 1930, pp. 249-251. 

* That is, according to Miss E. Butler (Rainer Maria Rilke, Macmillan, 
New York, 1941, p. 160) after he had spent ten days with Rodin. 

5 Exactly the same term is used by Katharina Kippenberg, Rainer Maria 
Rilke, Ein Beitrag, Leipzig, 1935, p. 93. 

* Tb., p. 271. 
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whom he could work together harmoniously, a secretary, in other words, 
with the same deep understanding for his work as Rilke had shown all 
along. Apparently Rodin was not easy to get on with, as Rilke was to find 
out for himself in a few months. This probably was Rodin’s chief motive 
for inviting Rilke to Meudon; everything else was of secondary importance. 
We may, therefore, conclude that Rodin wanted to have Rilke in his im- 
mediate entourage and was willing to make his stay in Paris possible by 
contributing to his living expenses, by providing him at least with free 
living quarters (there seems to be no proof that Rilke was actually paid). 

Yet still another question comes up in connection with Rilke’s stay in 
Meudon. In the letter of 1924 which Mr. Peters quoted in his “Cor- 
rection,”* Rilke asserted that he had helped Rodin “ wahrend fiinf 
Monaten! ” (exclamation point Rilke’s) in his correspondence. How hard 
Rilke tried to minimize the official character of his work for Rodin appears 
not only from the vague term “ helped him in his correspondence,” but still 
more from the actual understatement that he had been with Rodin just 
“five months.” From his correspondence, on the other hand,* it becomes 
quite clear that he lived in Meudon (with short interruptions—for instance, 
two weeks off at Christmas!) from September 15, 1905 until May 11 (or 
12), 1906—in other words over a period of almost exactly eight months. 

To sum up: there is no reason to give too much credence to a letter (as the 
one of February 26, 1924) that has so obviously been written in a defensive 
mood, To try to deduce from it that Rilke had not been Rodin’s secretary 
seems to be mere quibbling over words. 

WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. 





WorRTINDEX zU GOETHES Faust. In the June number of MLN., 1942, 
Professor Hohlfeld published a sharp attack on my review of the Wortindew 
eu Goethes Faust. I shall not reply to his charges of a lack of under- 
standing of the problem on my part, they cannot be taken seriously and 
reveal the weakness of his case. At the end of his remarks Professor 
Hohlfeld practically admits the justice of my criticism. He writes: “ Our 
search for a concise title has exposed us, with some show of at least 
mechanical if not essential justice, to the charge of ‘raising false hopes.’ 
We might wish to have forestalled censure on this ground by adding the 
somewhat awkward subtitle ‘mit Ausschlusz der Biihnenanweisungen, Titel 
und Namen der sprechenden Personen.’ ” 

A Wortindex to a work of literature is supposed to list the words in 
that work regardless of context and meaning. That is the generally 
accepted implication of the term. Erdgeist and Proktophantasmist, to give 
two examples, are words found in the Sprachkunstwerk entitled, Faust, to 


’ Briefe aus Muzot, 1921 bis 1926, Leipzig 1936, p. 246 (letter to Alfred 
Schaer). 
® Briefe 1902-1906, pp. 249-322. 
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deny that would be absurd, but if they are found in Faust, they should have 
a place in the Wortindex zu Goethes Faust. Professor Hohlfeld either uses 
Wortindew in a sense different from the one commonly accepted or Goethes 
Faust has for him a different meaning. In either case the title should 
have indicated his meaning, at least no misleading title should have been 
chosen. The subtitle suggested is awkward, to be sure, but it is true to 
the facts. It might have detracted from the interest in the volume but 
it would have spared its purchasers and users keen disappointment. I do 
not believe that there is one person who seeing the title and reading the an- 
nouncements of the volume ever suspected that a single word found in Faust 
had been intentionally omitted from the Wortinder zu Goethes Faust, Any 
one has the right to publish a Wortindex based upon a part or the greatest 
part of Faust but he has no right to give to such a partial index the 
comprehensive title of Wortinder zu Goethes Faust or to call it Gesamt- 
schau des Wortschatzes, when more than 320 words found in the Sprach- 
kunstwerk Faust have been intentionally omitted. A Wortindez disregard- 
ing, as it does, context and meaning cannot and does not make a distinction 
between the words of the Sprachkunstwerk which it treats. To do so is 
both arbitrary and illogical, 

I can only repeat what I stated at the end of my review, it is to be 
greatly regretted that a mistaken theory has prevented the authors from 
giving us the perfect Wortindex zu Goethes Faust, a goal which they came 
so near attaining. 

JoHN A. WALZ 

Harvard University 





RossEtTT!’s “ BorDER Sona.” In an essay, “Some Unpublished Stanzas 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti,’ in MLN (1933, pp. 176-79), Mr. M. L. Howe 
observes in connection with Rossetti’s ballad, “ A Border Song”: “I have 
found no allusion to the poem by any one who wrote or spoke of Rossetti.” 
The poem in question was described in Notes and Queries (October 13, 
1894, p. 286) as a short ballad, illustrated with a scratchy wood-cut by 
H. K. Browne, and entitled “ A Border Song.” Mr. W. F. Prideaux, who 
contributed this note, found it in Once a Week, m1, 66. It was signed 
“D. G. R.,” and in Mr. Prideaux’s opinion it could not be doubted that the 
ballad was by Rossetti, though it was not included in the Collected Works. 
He thought that it was probably considered immature by Rossetti and, 
therefore, not reprinted. In the next issue of Notes and Queries, E. Wal- 
ford, as sub-editor of Once a Week, certified from memory that D. G. 
Rossetti was the author of “A Border Song,” as also of several other 
poems published in Once a Week. In Notes and Queries for December 22, 
1894, Mr. Prideaux expressed his satisfaction at the discovery of the 
authorship of the ballad and reported that he could not find any other 
signed poem of Rossetti in the first three volumes of Once a Week. 


8S. N. Ray 


University of Dacca, Bengal, India 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Aubin, Robert Arnold (ed.).—London in 
flames, London in glory. Poems on the fire 
and rebuilding of London (1666-1709). New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers U. Press, 1943. 
Pp. xvi + 383. $4.50. (Rutgers U. Studies 
in Eng., 3.) 

Dobbie, Elliott Van Kirk (ed.)—The Anglo- 
Saxon minor poems. New York: Columbia 
U. Press, 1942. Pp. clxxx + 220. $4.50. (The 
Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, VI.) 


Larrabee, Stephen A.—English bards and 
Grecian marbles. The relationship between 
sculpture and poetry especially in the ro- 
mantic period. New York: Columbia U. 
Press, 1943. Pp. xiv + 312. $3.50. 

Lewis, C. S—A preface to Paradise Lost. 
New York: Oxford U. Press, 1942. Pp. xviii 
+139. $2.25. 

Moore, John Robert.—Defoe’s sources for 
Robert Drury’s Journal. Bloomington: In- 
diana U., 1943. Pp. 87. $0.75. (Indiana U. 
Pub., Humanistic Series, 9.) 

Mossner, Ernest Campbell.—The forgotten 
Hume, Le bon David. New York: Columbia 
U. Press, 1943. Pp. xvi + 251. $3.00. 

Robertson, Jean.—The art of letter writing, 
an essay on the handbooks published in Eng- 
land during the sixteer.-n and seventeenth 
centuries. Liverpool: U. Press of Liverpool, 
1942. Pp. 80. 7s. 6d. 

Ringler, William.—Stephen Gosson, a bio- 
graphical and critical study. Princeton: 
Princeton U. Press, 1942. (Lithoprinted. ) 
Pp. viii + 151. $2.00. (Princeton Studies 
in Eng., XXV.) 

Sanders, Gerald DeWitt, and Nelson, John 
Herbert.—Chief Modern Poets of England 
and America. New York: Macmillan, 1943. 
Pp. xiv + 1009. $3.00. 3rd Ed. [Adds Hop- 
kins, Kipling, Day Lewis, Auden, MacNeice, 
Spender, Wylie, Ransom, Cummings, Gregory, 
Crane, and Fearing and a number of new 
Pleces by poets in previous editions; bio- 
graphical introductions and bibliographies. ] 

Studies in English. Austin: U. of Texas 


1942. Pp. 206. $1.00. (U. of Texas publica- 
tion, 4226.) 


GERMAN 


‘| Fiirstenau, Jutta—Fontane und die mirk- 
ische Heimat. Diss. Berlin. [Germanische 


Studien. H. 232]. Berlin: Ebering, 1941. 
288 pp. 





}Heilig, Ilse-Eva. — Philipp Joseph von 
Rehfues. Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Roman- 
geschichte und zur Entwicklung der geistigen 
Beziehungen Deutschlands zu Italien Ende 
des 18. und Anfang des 19. Jh. Diss. Breslau. 
{Sprache und Kultur der germanischen und 


‘romanischen Vélker, B, Bd. 34]. Breslau: 


Priebatsch, 1941. 166 pp. M. 6. 

| Henry, Harald.—Herder und Lessing. Um- 
risse ihrer Beziehung. Diss. Berlin. [Stadion, 
Bd. 9]. Wiirzburg-Anmiihle: K. Triltsch, 
1941. 110 pp. 

Johnson, Gosta.— Der Lautstand in der 
Folioausgabe von Hans Sachs’ Werken. Ein 
Beitrag zur Niirnberger Druckersprache des 
16. Jhs. 1. Der Vokalismus. Diss. Uppsala: 
Appelberg, 1941. xvi, 275 pp. 

} Klose, Hans-Ulrich.— Sexus und Eros in 
der deutschen Novellendichtung um 1900. 
Diss. Breslau. Wéiirzburg: Mayr, 1941. 
124 pp. 

‘ Morike, Eduard.—Unverdffentlichte Briefe. 
Hrsg. von Friedrich Seeba&, Stuttgart : Cotta 
[1941]. xiv, 543 pp. M. 10.50. 

Reimold, Wilhelm.— Die Flurnamen von 
Echterdingen, Leinfelden, Unteraichen, Ober- 
aichen, Musberg und Stetten auf den Fildern. 
Diss. Tiibingen. [Tiibinger german. Arbeiten. 
Bd. 28]. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1941. xvi, 
260 pp. M. 12. 

Schulte, Werner.—Gliederung der Mundar- 
ten im siidéstlichen Sauerland. Diss, Mar- 
burg. [Deutsche Dialektgeographie, Reihe B, 
Bd. 6]. Marburg: Elwert, 1941. 85 pp. 
14 plates. 


FRENCH 


Berenguer Carisomo, A.— Mérimée y su 
teatro de Clara Gazul, 1941. 

Broussard, J. F.—Louisiana Creole Dialect. 
Baton Rouge: L. 8S. U. Press, 1942. xiv + 
134 pp. $2.00. 

Charles, Mary L.—The Growth of Diderot’s 
Fame in France from 1784 to 1875. Bryn 
Mawr diss., 1942. 149 pp., lithotyped. 

Chase, E. and Besso, D. V.—Causons et 
lisons. New York: Oxford Bk. Co., 1941. 
xi+ 171 pp. $0.72. 

Crisenoy, M. de.—Perdu en mer, ed. B. 
Helliwell. New York: Oxford U. Press, 1941. 
64 pp. $0.30. 

Delenne, Jules. — First French course. 
Sydney, N. S. W.: Pellegrini, 1941. 160 pp. 
3/6. 

- Mont, F. M.—Outline of French gram- 
mar. New York: Barnes and Noble, 1941. 
ix + 265 pp. $1.00. 

Lyons, J. C. and Wiley, W. L.—Reading 
French. New York: Holt, 1942. vii + 205 + 
Ixvii pp. $1.55. 
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Roberts, W. A.—French in the West Indies. 


New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1942. xiii + 335 
pp. $3.00. 

Saenz-Hayes, R.— Miguel de Montaigne, 
1533-1592. Buenos Aires: Espasa Calpe, 1939. 
430 pp. 

Schappi, Max.— Wesen und Formen der 
Selbstdarstellung im Jugendwerk André 
Gides. Zurich diss., 1941. iv + 242 pp. 

Turgeon, F. K.—French review for reading 
knowledge. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1942. vii + 164 pp. $1.25. 


SPANISH 


Aquilar, José Rail.—Diccionario de simi- 
les. Mexico: Eds. Lux, 1941. 222 pp. 

Arango Ferrer, J. — La literatura de 
Colombia. Buenos Aires: U.de Buenos Aires, 
1940. 

Balaguer, Joaquin.—Azul en los charcos. 
Bogota: Ed. Selecta, 1941. 

Blomberg, H. P.—Cantos navales argen- 
tinos. Buenos Aires: Anaconda, 1939. 116 pp. 

Bonilla Ruano, J. M.—Mosaico de voces y 
locuciones viciosas. Guatemala: Muiioz Plaza, 
1939. 400 pp. 

Bustamente, J. I—La historia de la poesia 
en Popayan 1536-1939. Popaydn: Edit. del 
Departamento, 1940. 432 pp. 

Casal, J. J. — Exposicién de la poesia 
uruguaya desde sus origines hasta 1940. 
Montevideo: Edit. Claridad, 1940. 767 pp. 

Castex, E. R.—Pasatiempos lexicogrAficos. 
Buenos Aires: Araujo, 1940. 70 pp. 

Castro, Américo.—The Meaning of Spanish 
Civilization. Princeton: Princeton U. Press, 
1941. 28 pp. 

Chacén y Calvo, J. M—Estudios heredi- 
anos. Habana: Ed. Trépico, 1939. 258 pp. 

Cruz, Juana Inés de la.—Poesfas, ed. E. 
Abreu Gémez. Mewzico: Eds. Botas, 1940. 
304 pp. 

Dibarboure, J. A. — Proceso del teatro 
uruguayo, 1808-1938. Montevideo: Cl. Garcia, 
1940. 162 pp. 

D’Sola, 0.—Antologia de la moderna poesia 
venezolana. 2 v. Caracas: Ministerio de 
Educaci6n Nac., 1940. xxxv + 325 + 464 pp. 

Ghiraldo, A——El archivo de Rubén Dario. 
Santiago de Chile: Edit. Bolivar, 1940. 318 
Ppp. 

Géngora y Argote, L. de—Poesfa, ed. J. 
M. Blecua. Zaragoza: Heraldo, 1940. 127 pp. 

Grifone, Julia—Martiniano Leguizam6én y 
su égloga “Calandria.” Buenos Aires: U. 
Central de Buenos Aires, 1940. 230 pp. 

Heredia, José Maria.—Pequefia antologia. 


Ed. Chacén y Calvo. Habana: J. Montero, 
1939. 





Poesias, discursos y cartas, ed. Marfa 
Lacoste de Arufe. 2 v. Habana: Cultural, 
1939. 404 + 401 pp. 

Lafarga, G. — La evolucién literaria de 
Rubén Romero. Mewico: I. A. P. S. A., 1939, 
152 pp. 


Malvigne P. C.—La tragedia de Amado 
Nervo. Buenos Aires: J. Menéndez, 1939. 
15 pp. 

Manzor, A. R.—Antologia del cuento his- 
panoamericano. Santiago de Chile: Zig-Zag, 
1939. 413 pp. 

Nicholson, Helen S.—The Novel of Protest 
and the Spanish Republic. Tucson: U. of 
Arizona, 1940. $0.50. 

Olivari, M. — Lugones. 
Saeta, 1940. 40 pp. 

Peers, E. A. (ed.).—Liverpool Studies in 
Spanish Literature. Liverpool: Inst. of Hisp. 
St., 1940. xi + 274 pp. 

Pezoa Véliz, C.—Poesia. Ed. N. Pinilla. 
Santiago: Intelectuales de Chile, 1939. 18 pp. 

Poesias selectas. Ibid., 1939. 31 pp. 

Pinilla, N.— Bibliografia critica sobre 


Gabriela Mistral. Santiago de Chile: U. de 
Chile, 1940. 69 pp. 


Quijano, A.— El] segundo centenario del 
Diccionario de autoridades. Mewico: Edit. 
Cultura, 1940. 41 pp. 


Rojas Carrasco, G.—Filologfa chilena, guia 
bibliografica y critica. Santiago de Chile: 
Eds. de la U. de Chile, 1940. - 300. 

Sainz de Robles, F. C.—E] “ otro ” Lope de 
Vega. Buenos Aires: Espasa Calpe, 1940. 
194 pp. 

SAnchez-Saez, B.— Accién y sfmbolo en 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Séo Paulo: 
U. de Sao Paulo, 1940. 208 pp. 

Villegas, Antonio de.—E] Abencerraje, ed. 
= and Starck. New York: Crofts, 1940. 

0.75. 

Weir, Lucy E.—The Ideas Embodied in the 
Religious Drama of Calderén. Lincoln: U. 
of Neb., 1940. 89 pp. 


Buenos Aires: 


PORTUGUESE 


Camoes, Luis de.—Liricas, ed. M. Rodrigues 
Lapa. Lisbon: “Textos literfrios,” 1940. 
xvi + 89 pp. 

Fernandes, I. X.—Estudos de lingiiistica, I. 
Oporto: Educacio Nac., 1940., 377 pp. 

Gongalves Dias, A.—Poesfas americanas ¢ 
“Os timbiras.” Ed. Nogueira da Silva. Rio 
de Janeiro: Valverde, 1939. 220 pp. 

Lecomte, E. and Sutter, J.— Diciondrio 
Ganguela-Portugués. Lisbon: Centro de Est. 
Fil., 1939. 197 pp. 

Lopes Vieira, A.—O carfcter de Camées. 
Lisbon; Bertrand, 1940. 




















The Forgotten Flume: Le bon David 
By Ernest Campbell Mossner _ 


“Professor Mossner has presented an outstanding figure of 
English intellectual history with originality and new richness 
of detail... Specialists and laymen alike will enjoy 
participating in this: process of scholarly creativeness.” — 
Margaret Schlauch, New York University. $3.00. 


Rainer Marie Rilke: Poems 


Translated by Jessie Lemont 


“\. ... @ poet’s tribute to one whom she has known both in 
personal friendship and through long and untiring scholar- 
ship. . . . It has been the translator’s aim to present the 
full versatility of Rilke as an artist.”—-From the Foreword by 
Henry W. Wells. $3.00. : 


Aesthetic Experience through World 


Literature 
By Francis Shoemaker 


A study of values in the humanities. Every teacher who has 
to do with a course in “ World Literature” or “ Humani- 
ties” will want to read this analysis of the ideas of aesthetic 
experience upon which such courses are based — ideas as 
widely divergent as those of John Dewey and Robert May- 
nard Hutchins. $3.50. 


Religious Trends in English Poetry 
By Hoxie Neale Fairchild : 


The first two volumes, which are now available, constitute a 
single major contribution to the intellectual historiography 
of the eighteenth century. They are also the beginning of a 
series of important studies which will trace the response of 
English poets to religious thought from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century to the present time. Each volume, $5.00. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 














Revision of a leading Spanish text after twenty 
years of successful use 










SEYMOUR, CARNAHAN, AND HESPELT’S 


Alternate Spanish Review Grammar 
and Composition Book, Revised 






Reliable +» Timely + Attractive’ 













Presents riew reading selections, in the form of narrative prose that is full of 
action, as the basis for composition and conversation. Selections deal with 
the lives of national figures of Spanish America, stories from Spanish American 
folklore, incidents in Spanish American history, etc. All new exercises, varied 
and interesting. With original drawings by Mario Rendina. 



















D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


















Now Available 


GERMAN COMPOSITION 
AND CONVERSATION 
A First Book in Written and Spoken German 


ERICH HOFACKER RICHARD JENTE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 







A WORKABLE, SOUND TEXT IN COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION FOR 
USE WITH STUDENTS IN THE FIRST SEMESTER OF THE INTERMEDIATE 
COURSE. EACH LESSON OPENS WITH AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE GRAMMAR 
TOPICS COVERED IN IT AND INCLUDES ALTERNATE EXERCISES IN GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH EMPHASIZING THE POINTS STUDIED. THE EXCELLENT 
COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY OF GRAMMAR MAY BE USED FOR PURPOSES 
OF REVIEW. 


HOLT 257 Fourth Avenue New York 
















